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INTRODUCTION 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

HE  Firft  Edition  of  Edward 
FitzGerald's  translation,  or  ra- 
ther paraphrase,  of  the  Rubai- 
yat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  was 
issued  anonymously  in  1859, 
and  comprised  seventy -five 
quatrains.  It  was  a  thin  paper-bound  pamphlet  in 
quarto.  It  excited  no  attention  whatever,  and  the 
book  was  an  absolute  and  complete  failure.  The 
published  price  was  five  shillings.  Afterthelapse 
of  considerable  time  from  the  date  of  publication 
Mr.  FitzGerald  gave  the  unsold  copies,  two  hun- 
dred, out  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  printed,  to 
Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch,  the  widely  known  dealer 
in  rare  books,  who  offered  them  for  sale  at  four 
shillings,  then  at  three  shillings,  and  after  descend- 
ing the  scale  of  prices  the  pamphlets  were  finally 
disposed  of  from  a '  penny  basket*  into  which  they 
were  thrown  in  despair  as  worthless  and  unsal- 
able Slock.  The  anecdotal  hiSlory  of  the  rise  in 
value  of  this  modeSl  little  pamphlet  from  a  penny 
to  =£21 ,  the  price  Mr.  Quaritch  himself  paid  for 
a  copy  sold  at  auftion  February  10, 1 898, is  well 
known  to  many  of  the  Students  of  Omar  and  ad- 
mirers of  FitzGerald's  remarkable  poem.  Mr. 
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Introduction  Edward  Heron  -  Allen  says  he  received,  from 
America, an  offer  of  £45  for  a  copy.*  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne  and  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
by  happy  accident,  found  the  Poem  in  Quaritch's 
penny  basket,  and  recognizing  a  work  of  genius 
they  made  it  known  to  their  friends,  and  eventu- 
ally it  received  the  attention  of  the  reading  public. 
Mr.  Swinburne,  not  long  ago,  in  a  playful  letter 
to  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  of  London,  said  that 
he  and  Rossetti '  invented  in  hardly  less  than  six- 
pennyworth  apiece ;  and  on  returning  to  the  Stall 
next  day  for  more,  found  we  had  sent  up  the  mar- 
ket to  the  sinfully  extravagant  sum  of  twopence, 
an  imposition  which  evoked  from  Rossetti  a  fer- 
vent and  impressive  remonstrance.  Not  so  very 
long  afterwards,  if  I  miSlake  not,  the  price  of  a 
copy  was  thirty  shillings/ 

After  a  lapse  of  nine  years  FitzGerald  prepared 
a  Second  Edition,  which  was  published  by  Ber- 
nard Quaritch  in  1868.  The  edition  consisted  of 
five  hundred  copies.  It  contained  thirty-five  ad- 
ditional quatrains,  increasing  the  number  to  one 
hundred  and  ten,  and  it  differed  in  other  respefts 

*  The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  Being  a  Facsimile  of 
the  Manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  with  a 
Transcript  into  modern  Persian  Characters,  Translated  with 
an  introduction  and  notes,  and  a  Bibliography,  and  some  Side- 
lights upon  Edward  FitzGerald's  Poem.  By  Edward  Heron- 
Allen.  H.  S.  Nichols,  Ltd.,  39  Charing  Cross,  London,  1898, 
pp.  298. 
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from  the  Firft  Edition.  Very  few  copies  of  the  Introduction 
Second  Edition  found  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  than  a  dozen  cop- 
ies of  theFirSl  could  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
those  only  in  the  hands  of  the  more  fortunate  bib- 
liophilesand  colle&ors.  The  poem  was  fir§l  intro- 
duced to  American  readers  by  Professor  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard  University,  who  wrote 
a  very  sympathetic  and  appreciative  review  of  the 
Second  Edition,  containing  passages  which  have 
been  pronounced  '  unsurpassed  in  the  literature 
of  criticism/  It  was  published  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review,  for  October,  1869,  and  included 
English  versions  of  some  of  the  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  rubaiyat  translated  into  French  prose 
by  Nicolas.*  Stanzas  of  the  poem  now  began  to 
be  quoted  in  this  country,  and  the  name  of  Omar 
Khayyam  to  be  mentioned,  a  name  that  then 
seemed  almost  as  Strange  and  foreign  as  if  it  had 
been  written  out  in  the  fulness  of  the  patronymic, 
Ghias  ud-din  Abul  Fath  'Omar  bin  Ibrahim  Al 
Khayyam."  The  discovery  of  this  Ancient  clothed 
in  such  an  English  dress,  with  thoughts  and  sen- 
timents reading  like '  the  latent  and  fresheSl  ex- 
pression of  the  perplexity  and  of  the  doubt  of  the 
generation  to  which  we  ourselves  belong/  ex- 
cited a  lively  curiosity  among  the  appreciative  to 

*  Les  Quatrains  de  Kheyam,  traduits  du  Persan.  Par  J.  B. 
Nicolas.  Paris,  1867.  Imprimerie  Imperiale. 
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Introduction  know  who  it  might  be  that  had  translated  the  old 
Persian  poet.  Professor  Norton  did  not  know ;  and 
for  several  years  FitzGerakTs  secret  was  well 
kept.  The  magazine  article  prepared  the  way  for 
an  American  edition  of  the  poem,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  until  nine  years  after,  al- 
though the  Second  Edition  was  privately  reprint- 
ed,and, it  isbelieved,  for  the  fir§l  timeon  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  by  friends  of  the  present  writer  as 
early  as  1870.* 

FitzGerald's  Third  Edition  was  published  in 
1872,  and  the  firSt  American  edition  is  a  reprint  of 
this,  issued  by  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  Boston, 
1878,  since  which  time  twenty-six  impressions 
of  the  edition  have  been  issued  by  successors  to 
that  firm.^f  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  published,in 
1 884,  a  magnificent  Illustrated  Edition,  in  folio, 
by  Elihu  Vedder,  the  quatrains  being  rearranged 
bythe  arti§l,and  later  they  issued  the  same  work 
in  quarto,  from  reduced  plates,  and  also  in  smaller 
format. 

It  may  be  confidently  claimed  that  the  Boston 
reprint  by  Osgood  &  Co.  was  the  firSt  formal 

*  See  Note  i,  for  an  account  of  the  first  American,  and  pri- 
vate, reprint  of  the  Rubaiyat,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1870. 

f  The  edition  was  put  into  type  in  November,  1877,  ant^  a 
limited  number  of  copies  were  on  sale  in  the  latter  part  of 
December.  The  firm  became  Houghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  in 
1878,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  in  1880. 
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republication  of  the  poem  outside  of  England.  IntroduSlion 
A  number  of  other  American  editions  have  been 
published  since  1 8 7 8, but  all  of  them  are  reprints 
of  FitzGerald's  Third  Edition.  The  number  of 
quatrains  in  the  Third  Edition  is  reduced  to  one 
hundred  and  one,  and  the  variants  from  the  Sec- 
ond Edition,  of  greater  and  lesser  importance,  are 
over  sixty  in  number. 

In  1879  a  Fourth,  and,  so  far  as  Mr.  Fitz- 
Gerald's personal  supervision  is  concerned,  the 
la£t,  Edition  appeared,  with  variants  from  the 
Third  Edition  of  seventeen  words  and  of  eighteen 
punctuation  marks.  After  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred June  14, 1 883,  at  the  age  of  74,  a  tin  box 
was  delivered  by  his  executors,  in  compliance 
with  his  expressed  wish,  to  William  Aldis  Wright, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  contained 
corre6led  copies  of  his  printed  works,  and  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Wright  Slating  that  if  any  of  his  works 
should  be  reprinted  after  his  death  he  would  like 
to  have  them  appear  in  the  way  he  had  corrected 
them.  Mr.  Wright,  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of 
his  friend,  republished, in  1 889, all  of  FitzGerald's 
Works,*  including  a  selection  of  his  very  enter- 

*  Letters  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edward  FitzGerald,  ed- 
ited by  William  Aldis  Wright.  In  three  volumes.  London, 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  New  York,  1889.  (The  first  volume 
contains  an  engraved  portrait  of  FitzGerald,  from  a  photograph 
taken  in  1873,  when  he  was  64  years  old.) 
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Introduction  taining  letters  to  some  of  his  friends ,  and  the  finally 
corredted  copy  of  the  Rubaiy at,  which  is  now  cat- 
alogued as  a  fifth  edition.  The  final  corrections 
made  by  Mr.  FitzGeraldinthecopy  of  the  Fourth 
Edition  which  was  found  in  the  tin  box  were  the 
angel  to  that  angel  in  line  1 ,  Stanza  xlvii ;  does  to 
may  in  line  4,  Stanza  lii ;  we  to  he  in  line  3,  Stanza 
lxxxviii,  and  about  ten  changes  in  punftuation. 
Mr.  Wright  also  found  in  the  box  the  firSt  draught 
of  the  Third  Edition,  which  varies  slightly  from 
that  printed,  and  he  has  noted  the  variants.  The 
variants  in  the  Fourth,  and  the  so-called  fifth, 
Editions,  are  so  few  as  to  interest  only  close  Stu- 
dents of  Omar  and  of  FitzGerald's  paraphrase. 

By  the  time  the  Third  Edition  was  published  in 
1872  the  fame  of  Omar  was  secure,  and  Fitz- 
Gerald's  incomparable  paraphrase  had  taken  its 
permanent  place  as  an  English  classic,  although 
his  own  name  was  juSt  beginning  to  be  mentioned 
as  the  translator ;  but  the  fa6t  was  as  yet  definitely 
known  only  to  a  comparatively  few  persons.  In 
preparing  the  Third  Edition  he  revised  his  work 
with  what  seems  tobe  undue  critical  severity  >  and 
as  it  was  issued  in  this  form  before  the  poem  was 
republished  in  the  United  States,  the  firSt  Amer- 
ican edition  was  a  reprint  of  the  Third  Edition, 
from  which  very  fine  Stanzas  and  lines  of  the 
Second  Edition  had  been  eliminated. 

The  subsequent  American  editions  have  moStly 
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been  reprints  of  the  Third  Edition,  so  that  many  Introduttion 
readers  of  the  poem  are  acquainted  with  it  only  in 
that  form.  For  the  delight  of  these  friends,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  firSt  reading  of  the 
poem  may  be  from  the  present  volume,  this  edi- 
tion is  presented  with  the  belief  that  it  contains 
all  of  FitzGerald's  beSt  lines.  The  poem  in  its 
present  form  differs  therefore  from  any  of  the 
authorized  Editions.  The  Stanzas  of  the  Second 
Edition  which  were  omitted  from  the  Third  are 
re§lored  (Stanzas xv,  xxi,xxix,xlv,  lxviii,  lxxx, 
lxxxix,  xciv,  cxi),  and  Stanzas  of  the  FirSt  Edi- 
tion, omitted  from  the  Second  and  subsequent 
Editions  (Stanzas  xi,  xlix,  lxii,  cxiii),  as  well  as 
Stanza  xciv,  which  took  the  place,  in  the  Third 
Edition,  of  Stanza  xcv  of  the  Second  Edition,  are 
introduced  in  proper  place  as  additional  Stanzas, 
thereby  increasing  the  length  of  the  poem  by  four 
quatrains  more  than  the  Second  Edition,  and  thir- 
teen more  than  the  Third  Edition  which  is  in  cur- 
rent circulation.  In  justification  of,  or  at  leaSt  ex- 
cuse for,  the  liberty  thus  taken  with  FitzGerald's 
poem,  one  might  plead  that  it  isnot  so  great  as  the 
liberty  FitzGerald  himself  took  with  Omar,  as 
some  of  the  quatrains  ascribed  to  the  old  aStrono- 
mer  were  inspired  by  other  Persian  poets  Studied 
by  FitzGerald,  the  odes  of  Hafiz,  and  the  Mantik- 
ut  Tair  of  Attar.  Mr.  Heron -Allen  says  Fitz- 
GerakTsRubaiyatof  Omar  Khayyam' is,in  addi- 
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Introduction  tion  to  being  a  remarkable  paraphrase  of  Omar's 
incomparable  quatrains,  a  synthetical  result  of 
our  poet's  entire  course  of  Persian  Studies/  'So 
many  eminent  scholars,  poets,  and  essayists  have 
given  to  the  world  critical  essays  and  apprecia- 
tions, havingfor  theirtheme  this  poem  of  Edward 
FitzGerakTs,  that  were  I  to  add  a  f  urther  discourse 
on  the  subject  I  should  be  adding  an  item  of  little 
or  no  value  to  the  mass  of  analytical  criticism. 
One  aspeft  of  the  poem  I  may,  however,  be  al- 
lowed to  consider,  on  the  ground  that  I  have  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  original  in  general 
and  with  FitzGerald 's  sources  of  inspiration  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  that  is  its  claim  to  consideration  as  a 
translation.  A  translation  pure  and  simple  it  is  not , 
but  a  translation  in  the  most  artistic  sense  of  the 
term  it  undoubtedly  is.  .  .  .  During  the  twelve 
years  that  I  have. been  working  at  the  subject,  it 
has  interested  me  to  note  wherever  I  found  aline 
in  the  Bodleian  or  the  Calcutta  MSS.  that  could  be 
distinctly  pointed  out  as  '  the  original'  of  a  line 
of  FitzGerald, . .  .  and  at  some  future  time  I  pro- 
pose to  print  an  edition  of  FitzGerald's  quatrains, 
giving  the  original,  or  inspiration,  of  every  qua- 
train, if  not  of  every  line/  * 

*  Now  published,  with  a  view  to  settle  the  controversy,  and 
the  arguments  which  have  been  made  during  the  forty  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  Poem  was  printed,  as  to  how  far 
it  is  a  translation,  or  an  original  work.    In  performing  his 
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AsOmar inspired  FitzGerald,  soFitzGeraldhas  IntroduSlion 
inspired  others  not  only  to  poetic  but  to  scholarly 
effort,  and  his  influence  upon  the  literature  of  his 
time  has  been  profoundly  felt  both  as  to  manner 
and  matter.  The  form  of  the  Persian  Stanza  em- 
ployed by  Omar  and  reproduced  by  FitzGerald, 
consisting  of  four  lines,  of  which  the  firSt,  second, 
and  fourth  rhyme,  while  the  third  is  a  blank,  was 
a  novelty  in  English  poetry ,  but  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  moSt  beautiful  forms  of  verse.  Mr. 
Swinburne  was  deeply  impressed  by  FitzGerakTs 
maStery  of  the  melodious  Stanza,  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  was  influenced  by  it  is  seen  in  hisLaus 
Veneris,  in  which  poem  he  introduced  theartiStic 
embellishment  of  rhyming  the  blank  third  line 
with  the  blank  third  line  of  the  Stanza  following. 
Other  translations,  of  greater  and  lesser  number, 
of  the  rubaiyat,  have  been  made  into  metrical 
English,  in  FitzGerakTs  form  of  Stanza  which 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Omar,  but  after  the  original  great  maSterpiece 
these  later  versions  are  read  with  a  lessened 
interest. 

task, Mr.  Heron-Allen  says  he'  collated  exactly  5235  rubai- 
yat in  the  original  Persian.' 

Edward  FitzGerald's  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  with 
the  Original  Persian  sources  collated  from  his  own  MSS.,  and 
literally  translated  by  Edward  Heron-Allen.  London  :  Ber- 
nard Quaritch,  15  Piccadilly,  W.  1899,  p.  163. 
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Introduction  The  bibliography  relating  to  Omar,  and  to  Fitz- 
Gerald,is  already  quite  voluminous  and  increases 
year  by  year.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  befit  of 
the  magazine  literature  of  the  subject,  in  extenso, 
could  not  be  gathered  into  volumes  which  would 
make  more  accessible  the  interesting  discussions 
and  appreciations  which  have  appeared  during 
the  paSt  twenty  years  or  more.  Much  of  this  ma- 
terial, however ,  has  been  collated  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole  in  his  Multivariorum  Edition,* 
whichevery  admirerof  Omar,  and  of  FitzGerald, 
should  possess.  What  Mr.  Dole's  very  valuable 
work  is  to  Omar,  and  FitzGerald's  paraphrase, 
Mr.  Edward  Heron-Allen's  work,  recently  pub- 
lished, is  to  the  original  Omarian  MSS.  which  he 
Studied  for  many  years,  as  well  as  other  original 
Persian  sources  of  some  of  FitzGerald's  lines. 
He  has  given  to  the  world  a  monumental  work, 
which,  as  an  exampleof  deep  and  accurate  schol- 
arship, moSt  laborious  and  painstaking  Study  and 
comparison,  has  very  few  equals  in  the  literature 
of  any  subjeft.  He  says,  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  volume, 1  it  will ...  be  observed  that  when  it 

*  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.  English,  French,  and 
German  Translations.  Comparatively  arranged  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Text  of  Edward  FitzGerald's  version,  with 
further  Selections,  Notes,  Bibliography,  and  other  material, 
collected  and  edited  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Two  Vol- 
umes. Second  Edition.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  Boston,  1898. 
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would  appear  from  the  notes  to  my  text  that  a  Introduction 
ruba/i  is  "  only  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  MS. 
it  mu£t  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  have  actually 
searched  for  it  only  among  the  4415  rubaiyat 
comprised  in  the  firSl  eight  of  the  texts  ...  re- 
ferred to. '  The  apologetic '  only '  reveals  but  an 
intimation  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  his 
researches. 

But  for  FitzGerald,  Omar  would  probably 
never  have  been  known  to  the  western  world; 
and  doubtless  but  for  Omar,  FitzGerald's  name 
would  have  lingered  only  in  the  affeftionate 
memory  of  the  personal  friends  who  survived 
him ,  and  with  their  passing '  the  door  of  Darkness 
through'  would  have  faded  into  oblivion. 

His  poem  in  the  form  of  either  of  the  four  edi- 
tions which  he  printed  would,  if  left  unaltered  and 
untouched,  occupy  the  same  place  in  literature. 
But  as  he  chose  to  make  changes  in  the  succes- 
sive Editions,  he  opened  a  door  to  discussion,  and 
to  contention  even  with  himself,  as  to  the  compara- 
tive beauty  of  his  several  expressions.  It  isaques- 
tion  of  ta§le  and  feeling,  which  can  never  be  the 
same  in  all  persons.  One  prefers  the  rose,  another 
the  lily,  but  each  would  be  satisfied  with  either 
1  were  t'other  dear  charmer  away.'  Urging  this 
excuse  for  venturing  to  disturb  his  own  final  re- 
vision and  correction  of  his  poem,  I  have  taken  the 
Second  Edition  as  the  standard,  and  have  modi- 
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Introduction  fied  some  of  the  Stanzas  by  the  variants  of  the 
FirSt,  Third,  and  Fourth  Editions,  preserving  the 
original  sequence  of  the  Stanzas  in  the  Second 
Edition,  except  where  broken  by  the  introduction 
of  Stanzas  xi,  xlix,  and  lxii  from  the  FirSt,  and 
Stanza  xciii  from  the  Third.  Where  a  word,  line, 
or  Stanzaof  the  variant  is  used,  areference  is  given 
in  a  footnote  to  the  original  form  of  the  Second 
Edition,  so  the  reader  may  readily  see,onthepage 
under  his  eye ,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  change, 
and  determine  for  himself  whether  the  poem  is 
improved  by  the  modification.  But  I  have  not  pre- 
sumed to  alter  a  word,  or  a  pun6tuation  mark, 
nor  to  change  the  sequence  of  the  Stanzas  except 
to  introduce  the  four  Stanzas  referred  to.  All  the 
changes  made  are  indicated  on  the  page,  and  can 
be  readily  compared  and  considered  by  the  reader 
without  interruption  to  the  pleasure  of  continuous 
perusal.  Also,forthesamereason, brief notesare 
given  on  the  same  page  with  the  quatrains  to  which 
they  refer,  for  more  ready  reference.  The  vari- 
ants which  are  not  herein  adopted  in  modification 
of  the  Second  Edition  are  not  indicated.  Those 
who  may  be  curious  to  consider  for  themselves 
the  remaining  variants  in  connection  with  the  lines 
to  which  they  refer  can  make  comparison  with  the 
current  impressions  of  the  poem. 
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Introduction 

R.  FitzGerald  was  an  exceedingly 
modeSt  and  unambitious  man.  He 
would  not  permit  his  name  to  appear 
on  title-pages,  and  to  his  literary 
friends  he  deprecated  any  allusion  to  himself,  his 
scholarship,  or  his  work.  Fanny  Kemble  says 
4  he  shunned  notoriety  as  sedulously  as  mo§l 
people  seek  it/  Although  in  correspondence  with 
FitzGerald,  and  in  not unfrequent personal  inter- 
course with  him,  Thomas  Carlyle  knew  nothing 
of  FitzGerald's  matchless  poem  until  fourteen 
years  after  it  had  been  printed,  and  then  entirely 
from  another  source  than  FitzGerald.  He  was  a 
man  of  moderate  fortune,  and  of  leisure ;  a  scholar, 
poet,  musician,  and  with  a  cultivated  ta§le  for  art. 
He  preferred  his  home  on  the  Suffolk  shore  to  life 
in  London,  but  went  to  the  city  frequently , espe- 
cially in  his  earlier  years,  to  meet  his  friends,  at- 
tend the  opera,  and  hunt  for  books  and  pi6lures. 
He  was  of  an  affe6tionate  disposition,  a  true  and 
loyal  friend,  and  his  life,  in  the  main,  was  serene 
and  happy.  He  was  beloved  by  Lord  Tennyson, 
and  W.  M.  Thackeray;  and  Thomas  Carlyle 
esteemed  him  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  es- 
teeming any  one,  and  indulgently  spoke  of <  the 
peaceable,  affectionate,  and  ultra-modeSt  man, 
and  his  innocent far  niente  life. '  Mr.  Thackeray, 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  the  United  States, 
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Introduction  wrote  to  FitzGerald,  Oftober  27,  1852,  'My 
deareSl  old  Friend:  I  mu&tn't  go  away  without 
shaking  your  hand,  and  saying  Farewell  and  God 
Bless  you.  If  anything  happens  to  me,  you  by 
these  presents  mu§l  get  ready  the  Book  of  Ballads 
which  you  like,  and  which  I  had  not  time  to  pre- 
pare before  embarking  on  this  voyage.  And  I 
should  like  my  daughters  to  remember  that  you 
are  the  be§l  and  oldeSl  friend  their  father  ever  had, 
and  that  you  would  aft  as  such:  as  my  literary 
executor  and  so  forth. ...  I  shall  send  you  a  copy 
of  Esmond  to-morrow  or  so,which  you  shally  awn 
over  when  you  are  inclined.  But  the  great  com- 
fort I  have  in  thinking  about  my  dear  old  boy  is 
that  recollection  of  our  youth  when  we  loved  each 
other  as  I  do  now  while  I  write  Farewell/ 

Lord  Tennyson,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  wrote 
to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock :  *  I  had  no  truer  friend : 
he  was  one  of  the  kindlieSt  of  men,  and  I  have 
never  known  one  of  so  fine  and  delicate  a  wit.  I 
had  written  a  poem  to  him  the  laSl  week,  a  dedi- 
cation, which  he  will  never  see.'  * 

When  Mr.  Thackeray,  not  long  before  his 
death,  was  asked  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ritchie, 
which  of  his  old  friends  he  had  loved  mo£l,  he 
replied, '  Why,  dear  old  Fitz,  to  be  sure; — and 
Brookfield/ 

Mo5t  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  country,  and 

*  The  poem  is  reprinted  in  this  volume. 
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wasquietand uneventful.  William  Aldis  Wright,  Introduction 
in  editing  his  Letters  and  Literary  Remains,  does 
not  devote  more  than  half  a  dozen  pages  to  bio- 
graphy, content  to  let  the  'correspondence  tell 
its  own  story,  and  with  it  all  that  is  to  be  told  of 
FitzGerald 's  life/  The  selection  of  Letters  be- 
gins with  one  addressed  to  his  life-long  friend 
John  Allen,  written  soon  after  he  left  College,  and 
closes  with  one  to  Samuel  Laurence,  the  artiSl, 
another  life-long  friend,  written  June  13,1883. 
The  following  day  he  went  to  Merton  Reftory, 
near  Watton,  in  Norfolk,  to  visit  his  friend  Rev. 
George  Crabbe,  grandson  of  the  poet,  and  died 
there  the  next  morning.  Mr.  Crabbe,  writing  to 
W.  A.  Wright  to  announce  the  event,  said:  'I 
grieve  to  have  to  tell  you  that  our  dear  friend 
Edward  FitzGerald  died  here  this  morning  ( June 
14).  He  came  la£t  evening  to  pay  his  usual  visit 
with  my  sifters,  but  did  not  seem  in  his  usual 

spirits,  and  did  not  eatanything  At  tenhesaid 

he  would  go  to  bed.  I  went  up  with  him. ...  At 
a  quarter  to  eight  I  tapped  at  his  door  to  ask  how 
he  was,  and  getting  no  answer  went  in  and  found 
him  as  if  sleeping  peacefully,  but  quite  dead.  A 
very  noble  character  has  passed  away/  On  the 
following  Tuesday,  June  19,  he  was  buried  in  the 
little  churchyard  of  Boulge,  and  the  Stone  which 
marks  his  grave  bears  the  inscription, 'Edward 
FitzGerald,  Born  3 1  March,  1 809,  Died  1 4  June, 
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Introduction  1883.  It  is  He  that  hath  made  us  and  not  we  our- 
selves/ 

A  few  biographical  notes  gathered  mostly  from 
the  volume  of  charming  letters  which  Mr.  Wright 
has  permitted  to  see  the  light,  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Edward  FitzGerald  was  born  at  Bredfield,  in 
Suffolk,  and  was  the  third  son  of  John  Purcell, 
of  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  who,  marrying  his  cousin, 
Miss  Mary  Francis  FitzGerald,  of  Williams- 
town,  County  Waterford,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife's  father  in  1 8 1 8  took  the  name  and  arms  of 
her  family.  In  1816  he  was  taken  by  his  parents 
to  France,  where  the  family  resided  for  several 
years,  at  St.  Germain,  and  later  in  Paris,  where 
for  a  time  they  lived  in  the  house  once  occupied 
by  Robespierre.  Returning  to  England  in  1821, 
he  was  sent  to  school  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
afterwards,  in  1826,  to  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  remained  about  four  years, 
amusing  himself  with  music,  drawing,  and  poe- 
try, being  unambitious  of  University  distinctions. 
He  was  apprehensive  of  not  passing  the  examina- 
tions for  the  degree,  but  was  modestly  graduated 
in  January,  1830.  At  College  he  formed  friend- 
ships with  several  young  men  of  great  abilities 
who  rose  to  distinction  in  later  life,  among  them 
James  Spedding,  William  Bodham  Donne,  John 
Mitchell  Kemble,  and  William  Makepeace 
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Thackeray,  and,  about  the  time  of  leaving  Col-  Introduction 
lege,  Frederick  and  Alfred  Tennyson,  all  of 
whom  remained  his  warm  and  attached  friends 
through  life. 

Immediately  after  leaving  College  he  went  to 
visit  his  brother-in-law,  residing  near  Beccles, 
and  was  undecided  in  regard  to  his  future  career. 
His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  business  capabili- 
ties, doubtless  desired  that  he  should  embrace  a 
profession  and  assume  some  of  the  material  re- 
sponsibilities of  life,  for  about  this  time  there  was 
some  difference  between  them,  and  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  John  Allen  that  his  allowance  had  been 
reduced,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  he 
should  be  obliged  to  go  and  live  in  France,  so 
long  the  favorite  residence  of  English  officers  on 
half-pay  and  gentlemen  of  limited  income.  The 
difficulty  with  his  father,  however,  was  satisfac- 
torily arranged ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1830  he 
went  to  Paris  to  visit  his  aunt,  Miss  Purcell,  who 
resided  there,  where  he  was  joined  by  Thack- 
eray in  April.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  May  he 
returned  to  England.  In  November  he  was  at 
Naseby,  w7here  his  father  owned  a  considerable 
estate,  including  the  battlefield  of  Naseby,  and 
later  in  life  he  made  excavations,  to  discover  the 
precise  place  where  the  slain  in  that  battle  had 
been  buried,  for  the  benefit  of  Carlyle,  who  was 
endeavoring  to  settle  disputed  points  as  to  the  plan 
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Introduction  of  the  battle  when  he  was  preparing  his  Crom- 
well Letters.  FitzGeraldfirSl  met  Car lyle  in  Sep- 
tember, 1842, when  he  was  taken  by  Thackeray 
to  see  him  and  take  tea.  Thesubje6l  of  the  battle 
of  Naseby,  to  which  Carlyle  had  given  much  at- 
tention, was  discussed  with  interest,  and  Fitz- 
Gerald  endeavored  to  corre6l  some  errors  into 
which  Carlyle  had  fallen.  A  considerable  corre- 
spondence upon  the  subject  ensued,  and  Carlyle 
desired  that  amonument,  withinscription, should 
be  erefted  by  FitzGerald  at  a  spot  decided  upon. 

It  was  at  Naseby,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  that  he  made  his  firSt  at- 
tempt at  verse,  so  far  as  is  known ;  he  published, 
anonymously,  in  Hone's  Book,  for  April,  an  ex- 
quisite little  poem  of  thirteen  verses  written  in 
old  Style,  with  the  title, The  Meadows  in  Spring. 
The  verses  were  afterwards  sent,  with  some  ver- 
bal changes,  to  The  Athenaeum,  and  appeared 
in  that  periodical  July  9, 1831 .  They  excited  the 
admiration  of  Charles  Lamb,  by  whom  they  were 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  written.  In  the 
following  month  Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  Moxon,  the 
publisher,  said  'The  Athenaeum  has  been  hoaxed 
with  some  exquisite  poetry ,  that  was ,  two  or  three 
months  ago,  in  Hone's  Book.  .  .  .  The  poem  I 
mean  is  in  Hone's  Book  as  far  back  as  April.  I 
do  not  know  who  wrote  it ;  but 't  is  a  poem  I  envy 
—  that  and  Montgomery's  La§t  Man.  I  envy  the 
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writers,  because  I  feel  I  could  have  done  some-  Introdu£lion 
thing  like  them/  The  quaint  Style  is  shown  in 
the  following  four  verses :  — 


'Tis  a  dull  sight 

To  see  the  year  dying, 
When  winter  winds 

Set  the  yellow  wood  sighing: 
Sighing,  oh!  sighing. 

When  such  a  time  cometh, 

I  do  retire 
Into  an  old  room 

Beside  a  bright  fire: 
Oh,  pile  a  bright  fire ! 

Then  with  an  old  friend 
I  talk  of  our  youth  — 
How  'twas  gladsome,  but  often 
Foolish,  forsooth: 

But  gladsome,  gladsome! 
•       •       .       .  * 

Then  we  go  smoking, 

Silent  and  snug: 
Nought  passes  between  us, 

Save  a  brown  jug — 
Sometimes ! 
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IntroduSiion  For  several  years  following  he  lived  with  his 
father  at  Boulge  Hall,  near  Bredfield,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  from  1838  to  1853  he  occupied  a 
thatched  cottage  of  one  Story  juSt  outside  his 
father's  Park.  His  father  and  mother  had  left  the 
Hall  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  Richmond, 
Surrey,  but  his  mother  would  occasionally  re- 
turn to  Woodbridge,  says  Rev.  George  Crabbe, 
and  be  driven  about  the  country  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  four  black  horses.  This,  says  Mr.  Crabbe, 
6  would  be  about  1 844,  when  he  was  36.  He  used 
to  walk  by  himself,  slowly,  with  a  Skye  terrier. 
I  was  rather  afraid  of  him.  He  seemed  a  proud 
and  very  pun<5lilious  man.  I  think  he  was  at  this 
time  often  going  of  an  evening  to  Bernard  Bar- 
ton's. He  did  not  come  to  us,  except  occasionally, 
till  1 846.  He  seemed  to  me  when  I  firSt  saw  him 
much  as  he  was  when  he  died,  only  not  Stooping: 
always  like  a  grave  middle-aged  man:  never 
seemed  very  happy  or  light-hearted,  though  his 
conversation  was  moSt  amusing  sometimes.  He 
was  very  fond,  I  think,  of  my  Father;  though 
they  had  several  coolnesses  which  I  believe  were 
all  my  Father's  fault,  who  took  fancies  that  people 
disliked  or  were  bored  by  him. ...  In  1846  and 
1847  he  does  not  seem  to  have  come  much  to 
Bredfield.  Perhaps  he  was  away  a  good  deal. . . . 
In  1848, 1849,  and  1850  he  was  a  good  deal  at 
Bredfield,  generally  dropping  in  about  seven 
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o'clock,  singing  glees  with  us,  and  then  joining  Introduction 

my  Father  over  his  cigar,  and  Slaying  late  and 

often  sleeping.  .  .  .  While  at  Boulge,  he  always 

got  up  early,  eat  his  small  breakfast,  Stood  at  his 

desk  reading  or  writing  all  the  morning,  eat  his 

dinner  of  vegetables  and  pudding,  walked  with 

his  Skye  terrier,  and  then  often  finished  the  day 

by  spending  the  evening  with  us  or  the  Bartons.' 

During  all  these  years  FitzGerald  gave  himself 
up  to  extensive  but  desultory  reading,  paying 
visits  to  friends,  and  going  to  London,  where  he 
had  lodgings  in  Charlotte  Street,  and  where  he 
was  wont  to  see  Spedding,  Thackeray,  Tenny- 
son, and  other  friends,  all  in  the  fresh  tide  and 
energy  of  early  manhood.  A  mention  in  a  letter 
from  London  of  an  evening  visit  by  Tennyson  is 
an  index  of  the  happy  intercourse,  during  these 
years,  with  his  friends,  all  men  of  genius:  1  We 
have  Alfred  Tennyson  here ;  very  droll,  andvery 
wayward:  and  much  sitting  up  of  nights  till  two 
and  three  in  the  morning  with  pipes  in  our  mouths : 
at  which  good  hour  we  would  get  Alfred  to  give 
us  some  of  his  magic  music,  which  he  does  be- 
tween growling  and  smoking:  and  so  to  bed/  The 
scholarly  Spedding,  Laurence, Thackeray,  were 
in  and  out  at  all  hou  rs .  '  That  portrait  of  Spedding 
which  Laurence  has  given  me:  not  swords,  nor 
cannon,  nor  all  the  Bulls  of  Bashan  butting  at  it, 
could ,  I  feel  sure,  discompose  that  venerable  fore- 
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Introduction  head.  No  wonder  that  no  hair  can  grow  at  such 
an  altitude ;  no  wonder  his  view  of  Bacon 's  virtue 
is  so  rarefied  that  the  common  consciences  of  men 
cannot  endure  it.  Thackeray  and  I  occasionally 
amuse  ourselves  with  the  idea  of  Spedding's  fore- 
head: we  find  it  somehow  or  other  in  all  things, 
ju£t  peering  out  of  all  things:  you  see  it  in  a  mile- 
stone, Thackeray  says.  He  also  draws  the  fore- 
head rising  with  a  sober  light  over  Mont  Blanc, 
and  reflected  in  the  lake  of  Geneva.  We  have 
great  laughing  over  this/  Sometimes  one  of  the 
friends  would  be  away.  '  Dear  old  Alfred  is  out 
of  town ;  Spedding  is  my  sheet-anchor,  the  truly 
wise  and  fine  fellow:  I  am  going  to  his  rooms  this 
very  evening:  and  there  I  believe  Thackeray, 
Venables,  &c,  are  to  be.  I  hope  not  a  large  as- 
sembly :  for  I  get  shyer  and  shyer  even  of  those 
I  knew/  And  again,  'I  found  A.  Tennyson  in 
chambers  at  Lincoln's  Inn:  and  recreated  myself 
with  a  sight  of  his  fine  old  mug,  and  got  out  of 
him  all  his  dear  old  Stories,  and  many  new  ones/ 
Spedding,  Thackeray,  Tennyson  were  ris- 
ing in  fame  year  by  year,  and  FitzGerald  was 
pleased  to  witness  the  spreading  aureole  of  their 
glory,  but  was  Stirred  by  no  ambition  to  emulate 
them.  Not  that  he  doubted  his  own  capability 
to  do  better  than  ordinary  work,  but  his  love 
of  ease  and  the  indulgence  of  his  taSte  for  mis- 
cellaneous reading,  and  above  all  that  ultra- 
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modesty  which  distinguished  him  to  the  laSt,  Introduction 
constrained  him  to  retirement,  and  when,  several 
years  afterwards,  he  ventured  into  print,  to  re- 
main in  the  seclusion  of  anonymousness,  even  to 
many  friends  who  enjoyed  his  entire  confidence. 
Writing,  in  February,  1842,  to  his  friend  Ber- 
nard Barton,  the  Quaker  poet,  who  lived  at  Bred- 
field,  he  said:  '  When  I  rate  you  (as  you  call  it) 
about  shewing  my  verses,  letters,  &c,  you  know 
in  what  spirit  I  rate  you :  thanking  you  all  the 
time  for  your  generous  intention  of  praising  me. 
It  would  be  very  hard,  and  not  very  desirable,to 
make  you  understand  why  my  Mama  need  not 
haveheard  the  verses :  but  itisa  very  little  matter : 
so  no  more  of  it.*  As  to  my  doing  anything  else 
in  that  way,  I  know  that  I  could  write  volume 
after  volume  as  well  as  others  do  of  the  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease :  but  I  think  unless 
a  man  can  do  better,  he  had  beSt  not  do  at  all:  I 
have  not  the  Strong  inward  call,  nor  cruel-sweet 
pangs  of  parturition,  that  prove  the  birth  of  any- 
thing bigger  than  amouse/  And  nine  years  later, 
after  he  had  published  his  firStbook,  Euphranor, 
he  wrote  to  the  younger  George  Crabbe, '  I  felt 

*  A  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  verses  on  his  old  home, 
c  Bredfield  Hall,'  which  were  written  as  early  as  1839  and 
sent  to  Mr.  Barton.  Professor  Cowell  admired  the  poem  very 
much,  and  thought  some  of  the  lines  the  finest  FitzGerald  ever 
wrote. 
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Introduction  a  sort  of  horror  when  I  read  in  your  letter  you 
had  ordered  the  Book  into  your  Club,  for  fear 
some  one  might  guess.  But  if  your  folks  don't 
guess,  no  one  else  will.  I  have  heard  no  more  of 
it  since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  except  thatits  sale  does 
not  stand  Still.  Pickering's  foreman  blundered 
in  the  Advertisements ;  quoting  an  extraft  about 
the  use  of  the  Book,  when  he  should  have  quoted 
about  its  amusement,  which  is  what  the  world  is 
attracted  by.  But  I  left  it  to  him.  As  it  would  be 
a  real  horror  to  me  to  be  known  as  the  writer,  I 
do  not  think  I  can  have  much  personal  ambition 
in  its  success  ;  but  I  should  sincerely  wish  it  to  be 
read  for  what  little  benefit  it  may  do. '  And  twenty- 
five  years  afterwards,  when  much  of  his  literary 
work  had  been  printed,  and  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College  wanted  his  books  in  the  Library ,  he  wrote, 
'  I  quite  understand  this  on  the  ground  of  my  being 
a  Trinity  man.  But  then  one  should  have  done 
something  worthy  of  ever  so  little  a  niche  in 
Trinity  Library ;  and  that  I  know  is  not  my  case. 
...  I  am  always  a  little  ashamed  of  having  made 
my  leisure  and  idleness  the  means  of  putting  my- 
self forward  in  print,  when  really  so  many  much 
better  people  keep  silent,  having  other  work  to 
do.  This  is,  I  know,  my  sincere  feeling  on  the 
subject.' 

In  the  forties  Mr.  E.  B.  Cowell  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  were  living  at  Bramford,  quite  near  to 
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Woodbridge,  and  Mr.  FitzGerald  became  very  IntroduElion 
intimate  with  and  much  attached  to  them.  In  1 846 
Mr.  Cowell  translated  and  published  some  of  the 
Odes  of  Hafiz,  which  greatly  impressed  Fitz- 
Gerald, but  the  latter  was  not  yet  attra6led  to 
begin  Oriental  Studies,  being  rather  indifferent 
to  most  eastern  matters.  Writing  to  Frederick 
Tennyson  in  1845,  he  says,  4  Eliot  Warburton 
has  written  an  Oriental  book!*  Ye  Gods!  In 
Shakespeare's  day  the  nuisance  was  the  Mon- 
sieur Travellers  who  had  "  swum  in  a  gundello ; " 
but  now  the  bores  are  those  who  have  smoked 
tschibouques  with  a  Peshaw!  '  In  June,  1848,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Cowell,  '  Ten  years  ago  I  might 
have  been  vexed  to  see  you  striding  along  in  San- 
skrit and  Persian  so  fast;  reading  so  much;  re- 
membering all;  writing  about  it  so  well.  Butnow 
I  am  glad  to  see  any  man  do  anything  well;  and 
I  know  that  it  is  my  vocation  to  stand  and  wait, 
and  know  within  my  self  whether  it  /swell  done/ 
He  began  the  study  of  Spanish  with  Mr.  Cowell, 
but  the  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  removal 
of  the  Cowells  to  Oxford.  Writing  to  Frederick 
Tennyson  in  December,  1850,  he  says:  4 The 
delightful  lady  ...  is  going  to  leave  this  neigh- 
borhood and  carry  her  young  Husband  to  Oxford, 
there  to  get  him  some  Oriental  Professorship  one 

*  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  or  Romance  and  Realities 
of  Eastern  Travel.  London,  1845.   2  vols. 
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Introdu£tio7i  day.  He  is  a  delightful  fellow,  and,  /  say,  will,  if 
he  live,  be  the  be£t  Scholar  in  England.  Not  that 
I  think  Oxford  will  be  so  helpful  to  his  Studies  as 
his  counting  house  at  Ipswich  was.  However, 
being  married  he  cannot  at  all  events  become 
Fellow,  and,  as  so  many  do,  dissolve  all  the  pro- 
mise of  Scholarship  in  Sloth,  Gluttony ,  and  sham 
Dignity.  I  shall  miss  them  both  more  than  I  can 
say,  and  mu£t  take  to  Lucretius !  to  comfort  me.' 
In  February  of  the  following  year  he  wrote  from 
London  to  George  Crabbe, '  My  heart  saddens  to 
think  of  Bramford  all  desolate. ...  I  write  once 
a  week  to  abuse  both  of  them  for  going.  Butthey 
are  quite  happy  at  Oxford/  They  returned  to 
Ipswich  on  a  visit  in  the  summer  of  1852,  and 
he  wrote  to  W.  B.  Donne, '  The  Cowells  are  at 
Ipswich,  and  I  get  over  to  see  them,  &c. ...  I 
have  begun  again  to  read  Calderon  with  Cow  ell : 
the  Magico  we  have  ju£t  read,  a  very  grand 
thing/ 

Had  it  not  been  for  his  intimacy  with  the  Co- 
wells  he  might  never  have  attempted  anything 
serious.  He  went  on  with  Spanish,  and  in  1853 
appeared  his '  Six  Dramas  from  Calderon,  freely 
translated  by  Edward  FitzGerald/  which  was 
published  with  his  name  on  the  title-page,  the 
only  book  ever  so  acknowledged  by  him.  The 
edition  was  limited  to  abouttwohundred  andfifty 
copies,  like  all  his  private  ventures,  but  the  book 
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was  very  soon  withdrawn  from  sale.  Still  fired  Introduction 
by  Cowell's  enthusiasm  and  brilliant  scholarship, 
and  his  admiration  of  the  translation  of  the  Odes 
of  Hafiz,  he  began  this  year  the  Study  of  Persian 
with  him,  using  Jones's  Grammar,  which  partic- 
ularly pleased  him  because  the  examples  of  the 
rules  were  given  by  selections  of  beautiful  lines 
of  poetry  from  Hafiz,  Sa'adi,  &c.  In  1854-1855 
he  read  with  Mr.  Cowell,  at  Oxford,  and  made  a 
translation,  or  paraphrase,  of  Jami's  'Salaman 
and  Absal/  which  he  did  not  publish  until  1 856, 
when  it  was  printed  for  him  by  Parker,  of  the 
Strand.  Very  few  copies  of  the  book  were  sold, 
and  when  Parker  went  out  of  business  the  unsold 
copies  were  returned  to  FitzGerald,and  he  gave 
them  to  Quaritch,  who  disposed  of  them  in  course 
of  time. 

Early  in  1856  Mr.  Cowell  made  an  important 
discovery  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford. 
The  Oriental  Manuscripts  of  the  celebrated  Ouse- 
ley  Collection  were  thenuncatalogued.  For  such 
a  scholar  to  delve  into  these  unknown  manu- 
scripts mu§l  have  been  a  pleasure  akin  to  the  sen- 
sations of  the  treasure-seeker  confident  of  his 
ground  and  anticipating  every  moment  the  full 
realization  of  his  hopes.  He  found  a  MS.  of  the 
Rubaiyatof  Omar  Khayyam,  which  is  now  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  ancient 
Persian  manuscript  extant,  written  upon  thick 
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Introduction  yellow  paper  in  purple-black  ink,  profusely  pow- 
dered with  gold.  It  is  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Ru- 
baiyat  so  far  discovered,  and  is  dated  a.  h.  865 
(  A.D.1460).  Hemade  a  copy  of  the  MS.  for  Fitz- 
Gerald, who  at  once  began  the  Study  of  it  with 
the  greatest  inter eSt. 

Mr.  Cowell  (who  is  now  Professor  of  Sanskrit 
at  Cambridge  University )  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  Presidency  College  in 
Calcutta,  and  sailed  for  India  in  AuguSt,  1 856,  to 
the  great  sorrow  of  FitzGerald  who  had  hoped 
that  he  might  continue  his  Persian  Studies  with 
him,  and  that  they  might  read  the  Omar  MS.  to- 
gether. '  Your  talk  of  going  to  India/  he  wrote, 
'  makes  my  Heart  hang  really  heavy  at  my  side/ 
He  sent  to  Mrs.  Cowell  a  book,  Oriental  Frag- 
ments, written  by  his  old  friend  and  neighbor 
Major  Moor,  who  had  died  eight  years  previous, 
which  contains  a  letter  of  dedication  by  the  au- 
thor to  his  old  comrade-in-arms,  Major  Price, 
which  letter,  Mr.  Wright  says,  FitzGerald  would 
sometimes  try  to  read  aloud  and  would  always 
break  down  before  he  could  finish  it.  'Ah!  I 
think/  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Cowell,  'how  inter- 
ested he  would  have  been  with  all  this  Persian : 
and  how  we  should  have  disputed  over  parts  and 
expressions  over  a  glass  of  his  Shiraz  wine  ( for  he 
had  some)  in  his  snug  Parlour! ...  He  is  dead, 
and  you  will  go  where  he  lived,  to  be  dead  tome ! 
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.  . .  Remember  to  take  poor  Barton's  little  Book  Introduction 
with  you  to  India ;  better  than  many  abetter  Book 
to  you  there/ 

Bernard  Barton,  whose '  little  Book '  he  so  espe- 
cially recommended  his  dear  friend  to  take  with 
her  to  India  as  better  than  many  another  book 
to  her  in  that  distant  land,  as  a  reminder  of  old 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  kindly  hearts  at  home, 
had  been  one  of  FitzGerald's  mo§t  esteemed  and 
confidential  friends  from  his  early  manhood.  He 
died  February  19,  1849.  In  June  of  that  year, 
FitzGerald  wrote  to  Frederick  Tennyson, ' 1  am 
now  trying  to  edit  some  letters  and  poems  of — 
Bernard  Barton !  Yes:  the  poor  fellow  died  sud- 
denly of  heart  disease;  leaving  his  daughter,  a 
noble  woman,  almost  unprovided  for;  and  we 
are  getting  up  this  volume  by  subscription/  And 
again  in  December  he  wrote/ 1  have  been  obliged 
to  turn  Author  on  the  very  smallest  scale.  My 
old  friend  Bernard  Barton  chose  to  die  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  . .  .  We  have  made  a 
Bookoutof  his  Letters  and  Poems, and  published 
it  by  subscription, .  .  .  and  I  have  been  obliged 
to  contribute  a  little  dapper  Memoir,  as  well  as 
to  seleft  bits  of  Letters,  bits  of  Poems,  &c.  All 
that  was  wanted  is  accomplished:  many  people 
subscribed.  Some  of  B.  B/s  letters  are  pleasant, 
I  think,  and  when  you  come  to  England  I  will 
give  you  this  little  book  of  incredibly  small 
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Introduction  value/  The  book  was  printed  with  the  title,  Se- 
lections from  the  Poems  and  Letters  of  Bernard 
Barton,  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  It  contained  a 
portrait  of  Barton  and  other  Illustrations,  and 
363  pages,  in  addition  to  twelve  leaves  unpaged, 
devoted  to  the  liSt  of  subscribers,  and  a  Memoir 
of  36  pages,  signed  'E.F.G./  which  was  Fitz- 
Gerald's  firSt  literary  work,  if  exception  is  made 
of  the  short  poem,  The  Meadows  in  Spring, 
printed  in  1831.  The  Memoir  has  been  pro- 
nounced '  a  model  of  what  such  memoirs  should 
be,  for  delicacy  of  Style,  and  justice  of  apprecia- 
tion/ 

Mr.  FitzGerald  subsequently  married  Lucy 
Barton,  the  daughter  referred  to,  who  was  about 
his  own  age,  perhaps  a  few  months  the  older. 
Mr.  Wright,  in  editing  the  Letters  and  Literary 
Remains,  reveals  FitzGerald's  literary  charac- 
ter, his  course  of  Study,  his  taStes  and  opinions, 
but  so  far  as  possible  suppresses  everything 
which  would  disclose  la  vie  intime.  He  makes 
no  mention  whatever  of  FitzGerald's  marriage 
to  his  old  friend's  daughter,  who  was '  left  almoSt 
unprovided  for'  when  he  died,  and  for  whose 
benefit  he  compiled  the  father's  poems  and  let- 
ters. The  marriage  probably  took  place  soon 
after  Professor  and  Mrs.  Cowell  left  England, 
in  AuguSt,  1856.  Only  in  three  of  the  published 
letters  is  any  allusion  made  to  his  wife,  and  it 
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would  almost  seem  that  these  few  sentences  Introduction 
escaped  Mr.  Wright's  censorship  and  slipped 
into  print  by  accident.  In  January,  1857,  he 
wrote  to  Professor  Cowell,  who  was  then  in- 
stalled in  his  chair  of  History  at  the  College  in 
Calcutta,  *  I  have  now  been  five  weeks  alone  at 
my  old  Lodgings  in  London  where  you  came 
this  time  laSt  year!  My  wife  in  Norfolk.  She 
came  up  yesterday ;  and  we  have  taken  Lodg- 
ings for  two  months  in  the  Regents  Park.  And  I 
positively  Stay  behind  here  in  the  old  Place  on 
purpose  to  write  to  you  in  the  same  condition 
you  knew  me  in  and  I  you !  I  believe  there  are 
new  Channels  fretted  in  my  Cheeks  with  many 
unmanly  Tears  since  then,  "remembering  the 
Days  that  are  no  more/'  in  which  you  two  are  so 
mixt  up/  And  in  March  following  in  a  letter 
to  Professor  Cowell  about  his  Persian  Studies, 
6  There  are  lots  of  Passages  which — how  should 
I  like  to  talk  them  over  with  you !  Shall  we  ever 
meet  again?  I  think  not;  or  not  in  such  plight, 
both  of  us,  as  will  make  Meeting  what  it  used  to 
be.  .  .  .  My  wife  is  sick  of  hearing  me  sing  in  a 
doleful  voice  the  old  Glee  of  "When  shall  we 
Three  Meet  again  And  in  April  he  wrote, 
'My  wife  cried  a  good  deal  over  your  wife's 
Letter,  I  think,  I  think  so.  Ah  me!  I  would  not 
as  yet  read  it,  for  I  was  already  sad/ 
The  marriage  proved  to  be  entirely  incompati- 
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Introduction  ble  with  the  long  settled  habits,  sentiments,  and 
mode  of  life  of  both  himself  and  the  lady,  and  an 
amicable  separation  ensued  in  a  short  time,  Fitz- 
Gerald  behaving  in  a  manner  highly  honorable 
to  himself  and  very  generous  towards  his  wife. 
She  died  November  27, 1898,  aged  90  years. 

After  leaving,  in  1854,  the  thatched  cottage, 
near  his  father's  Park  gates,  which  was  Fitz- 
Gerald's  fir§t  independent  bachelor  home,  he 
found  lodgings  for  himself,  his  piftures  and 
books,  in  a  farmhouse  half  a  mile  from  Wood- 
bridge,  called  Farlingay  Hall  ( sometimes  Far- 
thingcake  Hall),  where  Carlyle  went  to  Stay 
with  him  for  several  weeks  in  the  summer  of 
1855.  In  i860  he  inSlalled  himself  in  a  house 
in  Woodbridge,  owned  by  one  Berry,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  for  thirteen  years.  Berry's 
wife  finally  died,  and  after  remaining  a  widower 
for  three  years  he  became  smitten  with  a  buxom 
widow  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
was  about  double  his  own  avoirdupois,  who  mar- 
ried and  ruled  him.  Wishing  to  be  thought  very 
'genteel/  she  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  having 
a  lodger  in  the  house,  so  she  gave  Berry  such 
orders  as  the  circumstances  demanded.  One  day 
FitzGerald  heard  a  timid  rap  on  the  door  of  his 
sitting-room,  and  an  admonitory  feminine  voice 
in  the  hallway,  'Now,  Berry,  be  firm/  and  a 
mild  response, 'Yes,  my  dear;' — and  Berry 
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appeared  on  the  threshold.  With  hesitation,  and  Introduction 
someconfusion,hebegantoexplain,'  Mrs.  Berry, 
you  know,  sir — really,  extremely  sorry — not 
been  used,  sir/  etc.,  etc.  And  then,  without,  was 
heard  a  deep  voice, '  And  you 've  got  to  tell  him 
about  Old  Gooseberry,  Berry/  and  a  compliant 
'Certainly,  my  love;'  and  so  Berry  stammered 
out, '  And  I  am  told,  sir,  that  you  said — you  said 
— I  had  long  been  old  Berry,  but  now — now  — 
you  should  call  me  Old  Gooseberry/  SoFitz- 
Gerald  was  obliged  to  move,  and  thereupon  he 
occupied  a  new  and  commodious  house  he  had 
already  built  on  a  small  farm  adjoining  the  town, 
which  he  had  bought  several  years  before.  He 
called  the  place  Littlegrange,  and  it  continued  to 
be  his  home  thereafter,  and  he  often,  in  playful 
mood,  signed  his  letters  'The  Laird  of  Little- 
grange/  He  was  very  considerate  of  his  old 
housekeeper;  would  never  put  her  to  any  trou- 
ble, and  was  very  thoughtful  of  her  comfort; 
would  never  ring  the  bell,  or  suffer  her  to  do 
anything  that  could  be  avoided  or  deferred. 

For  his  recreation  he  bought,  in  1867,  a  yacht 
which  he  called  the '  Scandal/  so  named  because 
that  was  'the  Staple  product  of  Woodbridge/ 
and  for  several  years  the  little  vessel  afforded 
him  much  pleasure.  His  excursions  were  of  short 
duration,  rarely  exceeding  three  or  four  days. 
Certain  favorite  books,  nearly  always  including 
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IntroduStion  a  copy  of  Lucretius,  and  a  friend  or  two,  gave 
delight  to  his  hours  afloat  and  contributed  much 
to  his  happiness.  His  nautical  taStes  brought  him 
into  contact  with  many  of  the  fishermen  and 
boatmen  along  the  shore,  many  of  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  a  material  way,  and  among  whom  he 
was  greatly  liked.  He  took  an  especial  fancy  to 
one  Sturdy,  hone§tchara6ler,  a  Captain  Fletcher, 
for  whose  benefit  he  built  a  herring-lugger,  and 
the  Captain  was  to  share  with  him  the  profits  of 
the  industry.  ThefirSl  season  was  not  profitable. 
'  My  dear  captain/  he  wrote,  '  who  looks  in  his 
Cottage  like  King  Alfred  in  the  Story,  was  rather 
saddened  by  all  this,  as  he  had  prophesied  better 
things.  I  tell  him  that  if  he  is  but  what  I  think 
him,  I  would  rather  lose  money  with  him  than 
gain  it  with  others.  Indeed  I  never  proposed 
Gain . . .  but  only  to  have  some  Interest  with 
this  dear  Fellow/  One  season  the  lugger  made 
£4*50,  and  FitzGerald  desired  very  much  to 
get  into  his  pocket  a  profit  of  =£5  juSl  for  the 
novelty  of  the  sensation  of  gain.  But  the  captain 
insisted  on  using  the  money  for  certain  expenses, 
incurred  and  anticipated,  in  connexion  with  the 
business,  and  FitzGerald  never  realized  any 
pecuniary  returns  whatever  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  partnership.  The  captain  finally  be- 
came possessed  of  a  vessel  of  his  own  which  he 
could  command  absolutely  and  without  consul- 
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tation  with  another,  and  FitzGerald  felt  that  this  IntroduStion 
was  what  ought  to  be,  and  the  lugger  was  ac- 
cordingly sold.  He  had  always  felt  a  personal 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  crew,  and  a 
Storm  or  a  Stiff  gale  would  set  him  trembling 
for  the  safety  of  his  men  at  sea.  His  admiration 
of  the  captain  never  diminished.  He  wanted  his 
friend  Laurence  to  come  to  Woodbridge  to  paint 
the  old  seaman's  portrait,  to  hang  up  with  the 
portraits  which  the  artiSt  had  given  him  of 
Thackeray  and  Tennyson,  *  with  whom  he 
shared  a  certain  Grandeur  of  Soul  and  Body !  I 
declare  you  and  I  have  seen  A  Man  .  . .  Made  in 
the  mould  of  what  Humanity  should  be,  Body 
and  Soul ...  a  poor  Fisherman  ...  a  Gentleman 
of  Nature's  grandest  Type/  And  years  after- 
wards he  wrote  Laurence  that  the '  Great  Man 
[was  at  LoweStoft]  commanding  a  Crew  of 
those  who  prefer  being  his  Men  to  having  com- 
mand of  their  own.  And  they  are  right ;  for  the 
Man  is  Royal,  'though  with  the  faults  of  ancient 

Vikings  This  is  altogether  the  Greatest  Man 

I  have  known. .  . .  The  proud  Fellow  had  better 
have  kept  me  for  a  Partner  in  some  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. But  no;  he  mu5t  rule  alone,  as  is 
right  he  should  too/  FitzGerald  regretted  that 
the  business  association  which  had  brought  him 
into  intimate  personal  relations  with  his  Captain 
should  be  sundered,  but  he  had  no  reference 
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Introduction  whatever  to  any  commercial  advantage  which 
might  ensue.  He  never  gave  a  thought  to  any 
proje6t  of  gain  in  any  connexion,  being  always 
in  easy  circumstances,  without  expensive  taStes 
or  habits.  None  of  his  books  ever  brought  him 
any  money,  but  on  the  contrary  were  printed  at 
an  expense  to  him,  and  moSt  of  them  were 
chiefly  used  as  gifts  to  friends.  The  single  hono- 
rarium he  ever  received  was  £10  from  Mr. 
Quaritch,  and  this  money  he  contributed  to  a 
fund  in  aid  of  sufferers  from  a  famine  in  Persia. 

His  literary  work  was  a  refuge  from  ennui  in 
his  quiet  and  lonely  life,  with  no  thought  or  de- 
sire for  either  gain  or  fame,  to  both  of  which  he 
was  entirely  indifferent.  His  sincere  desire  was 
to  remain  unknown  to  the  public,  and  he  took 
especial  pains  to  avoid  being  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  literature.  He  was  deeply  attached 
to  his  friends,  but  had  no  taSte  for  general  soci- 
ety, and  abhorred  what  are  called  'social  func- 
tions.' In  early  life  he  was  often  urged  by  his 
friends  to  live  permanently  in  London,  but  the 
wickedness  of  the  great  city  appalled  him,  and 
he  was  annoyed  by  the  turmoil,  the  noise,  and 
the  dirt.  He  did  not  wish  to  travel  because  he 
dreaded  the  discomforts  of  hotels  and  railways 
and  Steamers.  Sometimes  he  would  almoSt  per- 
suade himself  to  go  to  Italy  to  see  Florence,  and 
visit  Frederick  Tennyson,  who  spent  moSt  of  his 
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time  there,  and  to  whose  child  he  was  godfather,  Introduftion 
but  he  could  never  get  his  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  Starting.  '  I  saw  Tom  Churchyard/  he 
wrote  one  day,  cwho  Starts  for  America  next 
Monday.  He  makes  less  fuss  about  it  than  I  do 
about  going  to  Shropshire/  He  once  did,  how- 
ever, make  a  short  cruise  in  the  yacht  to  Holland 
with  a  friend,  but  spent  only  two  days  visiting 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The  Hague,  miss- 
ing at  the  latter  place  the  Museum  and  the  Gal- 
lery, and  returning  home  somewhat  disguSted 
with  the  trip.  He  was  65  before  he  went  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  saw  what  most  interested  him, 
Edinburgh,  Abbotsford,  and  the  places  associated 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  later  life  he  seldom 
went  to  London.  He  loved  the  repose  and  peace- 
ful quietude  of  his  country  home,  and  the  silent 
companionship  of  his  books.  His  writing  was  a 
recreation  and  a  change  from  reading  and  Study 
and  was  resorted  to  only  when  it  was  a  pleasure, 
and  dropped  when  it  became  work.  In  this  leis- 
urely and  indolent  manner,  with  no  object  in 
view  but  his  own  entertainment  and  the  agree- 
able employment  of  his  time,  his  works,  pub- 
lished and  unpublished,  were  produced.  In 
1 849,  the  Memoir  of  Bernard  Barton,  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  latter* s  Poems  and  Letters.  In  1 851 , 
Euphranor,  a  Dialogue  on  Youth.  In  1852,  Po- 
lonius,  a  collection  of  wise  saws  and  modern  in- 
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IntroduSiion  Stances,  preceded  by  a  characteristic  Preface  of 
his  own.  In  1853,  Six  Dramas  from  Calderon. 
In  1856,  Salaman  and  Absal,  translated  from  the 
Persian  of  Jami.  In  1859,  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar 
Khayyam.  In  1 865,  two  more  dramas  from  Cal- 
deron, and  the  tragedy  of  Agamemnon, '  taken ' 
from  the  Greek  of  i^Eschylus,  and  *  not  meant  for 
scholars:  mainly  for  Mrs.Kemble/  In  1868, the 
Second  Edition  of  Omar,  and  in  1872  the  Third 
Edition.  In  18  80-1 8  81,  The  Downfall  and  Death 
of  King  CEdipus,  A  Drama  in  Two  Parts,  chiefly 
taken  from  the  CEdipus  Tyrannus  and  Colonseus 
of  Sophocles.  In  1882,  Readings  in  Crabbe;  — 
(selections  from  Tales  of  the  Hall,  with  an  Intro- 
duction of  his  own).  He  translated  many  of  the 
Quatrains  of  Omar  into  Latin  and  thought  they 
were  better  than  his  English  versions.  He  loved 
to  paraphrase  rather  than  make  literal  transla- 
tions. All  of  his  translations,  from  the  Greek  of 
Sophocles  and  iDschylus,  from  the  Spanish  of 
Calderon,  from  the  Persian  of  Jami,  Attar  and 
Omar  Khayyam,  he  admits  to  be  very  unliteral, 
but  the  poetic  thought  is  transfused  from  the  ori- 
ginals and  crystallized  into  concrete  form  which 
preserves  all  the  beauty  without  the  diffuseness. 
He  made  but  one  translation  from  the  Italian, 
the  exquisite  prose  lines,  beautifully  tender  and 
pathetic,  in  memory  of  Laura,  written  by  Pe- 
trarch in  his  Virgil. 
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Writing  to  Professor  Cowell  about  his  sketch  Introduction 
of  the  Mantik-ut  Tair  of  Attar,  he  says, '  it  is  an 
amusement  to  me  to  take  what  liberties  I  like 
with  these  Persians  . . .  who  really  do  want  a  little 
Art  to  shape  them. . .  .1  don't  speak  of  Jelaleddin 
. . .  nor  Hafiz,  whose  beSl  is  untranslatable  be- 
cause he  is  the  be£t  Musician  of  Words. . .  .To  be 
sure  their  Roses  and  Nightingales  are  repeated 
enough ;  but  Hafiz  and  old  Omar  Khayyam  ring 
like  true  Metal/ 

It  was  nearly  a  year  after  Professor  Cowell 
had  left  England  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship in  Calcutta  that  FitzGerald  began 
seriously  to  Study  Omar,  having  occupied  him- 
self meanwhile  with  Jami  and  Attar.  His  Persian 
Studies  were  the  subject  of  a  considerable  corre- 
spondence with  Professor  Cowell.  In  the  autumn 
of  1 857  he  had  finished  his  fir§t  draft  of  the  Ru- 
baiyat,  and  in  January  following  he  gave  the 
translation  to  the  editor  of  Fraser's  Magazine, 
having  some  doubts,  however,  as  to  the  suitabil- 
ity of  the  poem  for  that  family  periodical.  He 
wrote  to  Professor  Cowell  that  the  translation 
was  very  unliteral,  but '  ingeniously  tessellated 
into  a  sort  of  Epicurean  eclogue  in  a  Persian 
garden/  and '  many  of  the  quatrains  mashed  to- 
gether: and  something  lo£t  of  Omar's  Simpli- 
city/ In  November,  1 858,  he  wrote  to  Professor 
Cowell, '  As  to  Omar,  I  hear  and  see  nothing  of 
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Introduction  it  in  Fraser  yet:  and  so  I  suppose  they  don't 
want  it.  I  told  Parker  he  might  find  it  rather 
dangerous  among  his  Divines :  he  took  it,  how- 
ever, and  keeps  it.  I  really  think  I  shall  take  it 
back ;  add  some  Stanzas  which  I  kept  out  for 
fear  of  being  too  Strong ;  print  fifty  copies  and 
give  away ;  one  to  you,  who  won't  like  it  neither/ 
And  in  January  he  wrote  that  he  had  withdrawn 
the  poem,  believing  the  editor  had  recognized  its 
unsuitability  for  that  magazine,  and  Slating  that 
he  desired  to  enlarge  it  to  'near  as  much  again, 
of  such  Matter  as  he  would  not  dare  to  put  in 
Fraser.  If  I  print  it,  I  shall  do  the  impudence  of 
quoting  your  Account  of  Omar,  and  your  Apo- 
logy for  his  Freethinking :  it  is  not  wholly  my 
Apology,  but  you  introduced  him  to  me,  and 
your  excuse  extends  to  that  which  you  have  not 
ventured  to  quote,  and  I  do. ...  I  doubt  you  will 

repent  of  ever  having  showed  me  the  Book  

My  Translation  has  its  merit:  but  it  misses  a 
main  one  in  Omar,  which  I  leave  you  to  find  out. 
The  Latin  Versions,  if  they  were  corrected  into 
decent  Latin,  would  be  very  much  better.' 

So  he  had  250  copies  printed  by  Quaritch  with 
the  result  already  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
these  pages. 
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III.  Introduction 
F  Omar  Khayyam  the  poet,  philoso- 
pher and  astronomer,  whose  name 
FitzGerald  has  linked  with  his  own 
in  immortal  fame,  not  very  much  is 
definitely  known.  His  birth  has  been  assigned  to 
different  dates  between  the  years  a.d.  1018  and 
1060 ;  but  the  date  of  his  death,  in  1 1 23,  is  fixed 
with  reasonable  certainty.  If  the  la§t  mentioned 
date  of  birth  is  correct  he  was  only  about  63 
years  old  when  he  died,  but  if  the  firSl  date 
should  be  correct  he  was  about  106.  Omar  him- 
self says,  in  a  quatrain  translated  by  Mr.  John 
Payne,— 

'  That  which  I  am  I  am,  O  Lord,  by  Thy  decree ; 
An  hundred  years  in  ease  Thy  grace  hath  fos- 
tered me; 

An  hundred  more  I  fain  would  sin,  so  I  might 
see 

Whether 's  the  more,  my  sin  or  Thine  indi- 
gency.' 

He  was  employed  in  revising  the  Calendar  for 
the  Sultan  Malik  Shah  in  1079;  therefore,  if 
later  dates  of  birth  are  taken,  either  1050  (as 
given  by  some  writers)  or  1060,  he  was  only 
19  years  old  in  the  one  case,  or  29  in  the  other, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  this  service,  and  it  is 
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Introduction  not  probable  that  his  reputation  as  a  man  of 
science  was  yet  acquired  to  that  degree  which 
would  have  led  to  his  appointment  to  so  impor- 
tant a  duty.  The  quatrains,  it  is  claimed,  were 
written  at  different  periods  during  his  life  and 
not  at  one  time  as  components  of  a  consecutive 
whole,  and  owing  to  the  Oriental  diwdn  order, 
or  alphabetical  sequence  of  the  verses,  there 
is  no  elaboration  or  continuity  of  the  poetic 
thought,  each  verse  being  independent  of  the 
one  preceding  and  the  one  following.  They  vary 
in  number,  in  the  copies  which  have  been  found, 
from  158  (in  the  Bodleian  MS.,  which  is  the 
oldest  known,  a.  d.  1460)  to  801,  (in  the 
MS.  in  the  Cambridge  University  Library,  a.d. 
1781,)  and  no  MS.  has  yet  been  found  which 
the  scholars  might  accept  as  a  Textus  Receptus, 
a  standard  of  authenticity.  There  are  variations 
in  the  text  of  the  different  MSS.,and  the  number 
of  the  quatrains  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
modernness  of  the  transcription,  and  many  of 
them  are  repetitions,  and  variations  of  the  same 
idea. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Whinfield  made  a  metrical  transla- 
tion of  500  quatrains  which  he  claims  to  be  as 
literal  as  the  necessities  of  versification  would 
permit.  In  commenting  upon  the  quatrains  he 
classes  them  under  six  heads,  which  division 
might  be  reduced  to  four;  viz.,  complaints,  of  the 
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'wheel  of  heaven/  or  fate,  and  man's  deStiny  Introduction 
and  limited  faculties;  satires,  on  hypocrisy,  the 
impiety  of  the  pious,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
learned;  love-poems,  singing  the  joys  of  spring, 
the  delight  of  gardens  and  flowers,  and  ad- 
dresses to  the  Deity ;  heretical  and  antinomian 
utterances,  pleading  man's  weakness,  charging 
the  sins  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  scoffing 
at  the  Prophet's  Paradise  and  threats  of  punish- 
ment to  come,  and  praising  wine  and  the  plea- 
sures of  this  world.  Mr.  Whinfield  seledted 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  be§t  quatrains  which 
might  be  classified  under  these  several  heads, 
but  with  no  feeling  of  certainty  that  the  quatrains 
selected  were  in  all  cases  the  ones  written  by 
Omar.  The  greater  number  belong  to  the  la§l 
mentioned  category  and  are  repeated  with  a 
varied  iteration,  sometimes  with  playful  good 
humour,  sometimes  with  a  license  of  expression 
bordering  on  coarseness.  Such  of  them  as  are 
genuine  were  probably  intended  by  Omar  to  be 
satirical,  and  were  prompted  by  persecution,  and 
the  bitterness  and  rancour  with  which  he  was 
assailed  by  the  moullahs  and  fanatical  dervishes 
on  account  of  his  opinions. 

Omar  lived  in  an  era  of  intense  religious  ex- 
citement, and  religious  wars ;  a  period  when  the 
civilized  world,  oriental  and  occidental,  was 
clouded  by  an  epidemic  of  religious  hysteria. 
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IntroduSlion  He  was  still  a  young  man  when  his  native  Nai- 
shapur  was  the  scene  of  sanguinary  religious 
conflicts.  The  '  holy  wars '  for  the  expansion  of 
Mohammedan  empire  prosecuted  by  Alp  Arslan 
and  Malik  Shah,  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Turks,  the  invasion  of  the  EaSt  by  Christian 
pilgrims,  the  Crusades,  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  bloody  excesses  of 
Baldwin,  interpret  the  Slate  of  European  and 
Asiatic  feeling.  The  Moslem  world  had  been 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch  of  religious  fanati- 
cism. The  Koran  was  the  supreme  Law,  and 
absolute  obedience  to  its  teachings  was  not  only 
enjoined  upon  the  Faithful  but  was  enforced, 
both  by  public  opinion  and  by  the  Strong  arm  of 
authority.  A  man  intellectually  enlightened  as 
was  Omar,  of  a  kindly,  generous  and  humane 
spirit,  of  poetic  sensibility,  and  alive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  the  world,  would  naturally  be  in  revolt 
againSt  the  intolerance  of  a  fanatical  faith  and 
the  coercive  measures  employed  to  enforce 
compliance  with  its  rites  and  faSts.  He  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  time,  loved  liberty,  despised  su- 
perstition, hypocrisy  and  cant,  and  more  than 
once  his  life  was  in  danger  in  consequence  of  the 
opinions  he  was  known  to  entertain.  As  in  Eu- 
rope, during  these  times,  prieSts,  being  the  power 
behind  thrones,  were  the  real  rulers  and  oppres- 
sors of  the  people,  so  in  Asia  the  moullahs  were 
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the  advisers  and  instigators  of  a  hateful  tyranny.  Introduction 
Wine  is  §tri£tly  forbidden  to  Moslems,  so  Omar's 
canticles  in  its  praise  are  perhaps  as  much  the 
expression  of  his  defiance  of  personal  control, 
and  protect  againSt  the  oppression  which  would 
invade  his  home  and  regulate  his  own  table,  as 
they  are  of  real  appreciation  of  the  'Ruby  that 
gushes  from  the  Vine/  Many  of  the  quatrains, 
also,  have  a  myStical  meaning,  and  a  spiritual 
interpretation  is  given  to  even  the  mo§t  Epicu- 
rean utterances  by  the  se6t  of  Sufis,  and  also  by 
Monsieur  Nicolas  in  the  notes  to  his  prose  trans- 
lation. Other  Orientalists  who  have  translated 
the  quatrains  have  mentioned  the  difficulties  often 
met  with  in  the  endeavor  to  render  a  true  mean- 
ing, which  the  poet  intentionally  made  ambigu- 
ous in  the  cuStomary  manner  of  Persian  poetical 
expression.  Omar  loved  to  play  upon  words, 
and  to  hide  his  meaning  behind  cloudy  metaphor. 
'It  is  a  simple  and  soul-humbling  truth/  says 
Dr.  Talcott  Williams,  in  speaking  of  his  own 
laborious  translation  of  some  of  the  quatrains  of 
Omar, 1  that  the  fir§t  translation  or  two  of  almost 
any  Oriental  work  is  full  of  the  wildest  shot/ 
And  Mr.  Heron- Allen  remarks  that '  the  Student 
who  undertakes  the  translation  of  any  Persian 
author  speedily  realizes  that  not  to  Sa'adi  alone 
might  be  applied  the  well-known  EaStern  say- 
ing, "Each  word  of  Sa'adi  has  seventy-two 
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Introduction  meanings/' '  With  special  reference  to  Omar  he 
saysthat, '  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  quat- 
rains the  task  is  not  an  especially  difficult  one,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  residual  minority  the  obscurity 
of  the  original  has  made  the  work  one  of  the 
greatest  doubt  and  anxiety/  Although  Omar's 
wine  may  not  always  mean  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  the  iteration  of  praise  becomes  sufficiently 
explicit  to  deny  the  spiritual  meaning  which 
is  invariably  discovered  by  Nicolas.  Doubtless 
many  of  the  quatrains '  d'une  sensualite  quelque- 
fois  revoltante,'  as  Nicolas  observes,  are  interpo- 
lations by  transcribers  during  the  five  centuries 
when  they  were  being  copied  by  different  hands. 
Many  of  those  which  are  genuine  were  no  doubt 
provoked  by  persecution  and  religious  intoler- 
ance, and  the  endeavors  of  moullahs  to  Stifle 
Omar's  philosophical  opinions ;  the  Forbidden  is 
praised  in  resentment,  with  excess  of  assertion  to 
satisfy  feelings  of  indignation,  protect,  and  defi- 
ance, not  wholly  disclosed  in  the  exquisite  poet- 
ical grace  of  FitzGerald's  paraphrase  of  some  of 
these  Stanzas. 

The  quatrains  in  praise  of  wine  which  are 
ascribed  to  Omar  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  that 
they  become  wearisome,  and  the  very  frequency 
of  their  recurrence  may  be  accepted  as  some  ev- 
idence that  they  are  not  all  authentic,  and  that 
many  were  marginal  interpolations  by  successive 
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scribes,  which  finally  became  incorporated  in  the  IntroduStion 
text.  One  of  the  moSt  competent  and  discriminat- 
ing Students  of  theRubaiyat,  who  made  an  exam- 
ination of  all  the  MSS.  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
of  Europe,  counted  a  thousand  quatrains  which 
are  attributed  to  Omar,  but  was  convinced  that 
not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty,  or  three 
hundred  at  moSt,  were  written  by  the  old  astro- 
nomer. 

Mrs .  Jessie  E .  Cadell,  the  wif e  of  an  officer  of  the 
Englisharmy  serving  in  India,  who  died  untimely 
at  the  age  of  forty,  made  herself  miStress  of  the 
Persian  language  and  literature  and  gave  much 
of  her  short  life  to  a  critical  study  of  the  quatrains 
of  Omar  Khayyam.  She  says/  Wine  parties  were 
in  fa6t  the  nurseries  of  all  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  time,  which  was  unconnected  with  religion, 
and  did  much  to  counteract  the  dulness  of  ortho- 
dox Mohammedan  life.  So  little  growth  to  be  got 
in  what  was  lawful,itwas  small  wonder  that  Stir- 
ring minds  turned  from  it;  and  as  including  so 
much  else  that  they  valued ,  we  find  these  idolizing 
the  pleasure  which  seemed  so  fertile  as  a  metaphor 
for  the  reSt.  This  seems  to  me  to  account  for  a 
good  deal  of  Khayam's  wine/ 

Aside  from  the  revolt,  and  the  satire  which  the 
bacchanalian  quatrains  disclose,  giving  expres- 
sion to  his  proteSt  againSt  the  oppression  of  the 
religious,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the  civil, 
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Introduction  law,  to  which  he  was  amenable;  his  proteSt  againSt 
the  Koran,  and  the  religious  bigotry  of  his  age, 
as  well  as  his  proteSt  against  the  cruelty  of  Fate ; 
the  wine  and  the  cup  were  symbols  of  that  of 
which  the  cup  was  only  a  subordinate  accom- 
paniment, the  genial  intercourse  with  enlight- 
ened and  sympathetic  minds, the '  feaStof  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul/  the  generous  sentiments, 
the  glow  of  friendship,  the  high  thinking,  for  all 
of  which  the  real  wine  would  rather  serve  to 
'keep  him  sober.' 

Omar  was  no  myStic,  nor  was  he  a  sensualist. 
We  may,  in  imagination,  resurreft  him  as  he 
lived;  a  thoughtful,  Studious  man,  genial  and 
warmhearted  in  his  moments  of  relaxation  from 
scientificlabors,sympatheticand  kind, loving  the 
beautiful  in  nature  as  he  would  have  loved  it  in 
art  if  art  had  not  been  made  impossible  by  a  fa- 
natical creed;  a  man  of  elevated  thought  and 
feeling,  and  one  especially  of  good  judgment  and 
sound  sense.  He  was  wholly  weStern  and  modern 
in  his  mind  and  character ;  an  Occidental  born  in 
the  Orient;  a  man  of  the  twentieth  century  who 
appeared  in  the  eleventh.  '  He  Stands/  as  Mr. 
Dole  eloquently  says,  'clearly  outlined  before 
our  vision,  a  figure  who  appeals  to  our  love  and 
admiration.  We  forget  the  distance  in  time  and 
space  which  separates  him  from  us.  We  instinc- 
tively feel  that  if  he  should  reappear  in  our  day, 
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we  should  claim  him  as  a  friend ;  that,  without  IntroduSlion 
shock  of  sudden  change,  he  would  take  his  place 
in  the  van  of  our  science,  as  he  was  in  the  van  of 
his  own ;  that  he  would  be  a  leader  of  modern 
thought,  as  he  was  ahead  of  the  thought  of  his 
contemporaries;  that  he  would  as  well  now,  in 
a  day  when,  however  falsely,  it  is  often  claimed 
that  poetry  is  decadent,  voice  the  doubts  and  aspi- 
rations of  humanity  in  melodious  verse,  juSt  as  he 
in  his  own  day ,  for  an  audience  seleft  and  few,  for 
the  world-brotherhood  of  high  culture,  voiced  all 
the  great  problems  that  have  puzzled  the  keeneSt 
minds  since  the  beginning  of  civilization.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  think- 
ers to  whom  Omar's  utterances  appeal  as  the 
clearest  expression  of  their  ownhalf-melancholy, 
half-jocular,  but  wholly  serene  and  truStful  views 
of  life  and  of  the  future/ 

Omar's  insistence  upon  claiming  all  of  his  own 
share  of  the '  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man  is 
blackened '  should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure 
the  known  historical  fa6t  that  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  personal  eSteem  by  his  sovereign  and  by 
the  beSt  intellects  of  his  time ;  that  he  was  re- 
vered by  his  pupils  for  his  wisdom  and  his  up- 
right and  manly  character.  His  life  was  devoted 
to  exafting  Studies  and  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. He  had  no  contemporary  who  was  his 
peer  as  a  mathematician  and  aStronomer.  He  was 
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Introduction  well  versed  in  Greek  and  in  philosophy,  and  in 
all  the  science  of  that  time  'he  was  unrivalled, 
— the  very  paragon  of  his  age/  He  made  astro- 
nomical tables  of  scientific  value,  called '  Ziji  Ma- 
likshahi/and  he  wrote  a  work  on  Algebra  which 
had  a  high  reputation  for  several  centuries,  and 
was  used  in  Oriental  schools  as  a  mathematical 
text-book.  This  work  was  translated  into  French 
and  published  in  1 85 1  .*  There  is  also  preserved 
in  the  Library  at  Ley  den  a  MS.  of  his  mathemati- 
cal treatise, '  On  the  Difficulties  of  Euclid's  Defi- 
nitions.' 

Whatever  Omar  may  sometimes  seem  to  say,  he 
could  not  have  been  in  his  own  person  a  voluptu- 
ary. His  verses  punctuated  his  moments  of  reSl 
and  recreation,  and  it  has  been  noted  by  commen- 
tators that,  in  Striking  contract  to  the  literature  of 
his  age, '  though  the  sensuous  imagery  insepara- 
ble from  Persian  belles-lettres  is  abundantly  pre- 
sent in  his  work,  it  is  singularly  free  from  that 
coarseness — that  wealth  of  ignoble  illustration 
and  licentious  anecdote — which  render  prafti- 
cally  all  Persian  poems  and  romances  unsuitable 
for  ears  polite  in  an  unexpurgated  form/ 

From  their  various  points  of  view  several  emi- 
nent scholars  have  expounded  the  religion  and 

*  L'Algebre  d'Omar  Alkayyami,  publiee,  traduite  et 
accompagnee    d'extraits    de   manuscrits    inedits,  par  F. 
Woepcke.  Paris:  Duprat,  1851. 
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philosophy  of  Omar.  He  has  been  designated '  a  IntroduStion 
transcendental  agnoSlic  and  an  ornamental  pessi- 
mist, not  always  supported  by  the  courage  of  his 
own  opinions/  He  displays  the  inconsistency  and 
contradictions  of  his  varying  moods  at  the  vari- 
ous times  when  the  quatrains  were  written.  He 
is  both  rebellious  and  supplicating;  defiant  and 
mournful.  With  all  the  keenness  and  penetration 
of  his  ripened  intellect  he  could  never  entirely  free 
himself  from  the  influence  of  his  early  education 
under  the  Imam  Mowaffak,  nor  completely  es- 
cape the  contagion  of  the  atmosphere  of  fervent 
and  passionate  religious  faith  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  His  philosophy  could  not  satisfy  the 
ever-recurring  interrogations  of  his  inquiring 
mind,  and  it  did  not  secure  him  the  cheerful  resig- 
nation, the  intellectual  serenity  and  calm  repose, 
which  gave  peace  and  content  to  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius.  He  so  far  conformed  to  the  religious 
spirit  of  his  age  and  country  as  to  make  '  the  pil- 
grimage'to  Mecca,  and  on  his  return  he  attended 
the  morning  prayers  at  the  Mosque.  Omar  said: 
'  Beneath  this  heaven  of  azure  marble  I  am  neither 
an  independent  infidel  nor  a  perfect  Muslim/ 

'  One  hand  with  Koran,  one  with  wine-cup  dight, 
I  half  incline  to  wrong,  and  half  to  right; 
The  azure-marbled  sky  looks  down  on  me, 
A  sorry  Moslem,  yet  not  heathen  quite/ 
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Introduction  And  Ferrid-ud-din  Attar,  the  greatest  of  the  Sufi 
poets,  who  was  born  at  Naishapur  four  years  be- 
fore Omar  died  there,  and  who  reflects  so  many 
of  his  sentiments,  said  in  his  own  behalf  in  lan- 
guage so  similar  as  to  be  an  echo  of  his  master  in 
philosophy  and  poetry : 

'  I  remain  neither  an  infidel  nor  a  Muslim, 
Between  the  two  I  remain  bewildered/ 

Those  who  read  Omar  with  the  inward  light  of 
sympathy,  who  hold  the  torch  that  is  lightedfrom 
soul  to  soul,  who  hear  the  cry  of  the  Human  Heart 
ever  echoing  down  the  corridor  of  Time,  grow- 
ing 

'  Hoarser  with  Anguish  as  the  Ages  roll/ 

understand  what  Omar  means;  hear  the  sob 
within  his  song,  the  sigh  sequestered  in  his  laugh- 
ter; feel  a  touch  of  his  pain  that  is  not  concealed 
by  his  oSlentatious  invitations  to  be  merry,  and 
forgive  every  intemperate  word  that  sprang  from 
a  heart  which  ached  but  was  not  depraved. 

William  Augustus  Brown. 
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OMAR  KHAYYAM 


OMAR  KHAYYAM, THE  ASTRONOMER- 
POET  OF  PERSIA 


MAR  KHAYYAM  was  born 
at  Naishapur,  in  Khorassan,  in 
the  latter  half  of  our  Eleventh, 
and  died  within  the  FirSl  Quar- 
ter of  our  Twelfth  Century. 
The  slender  Story  of  his  Life  is 
curiously  twined  about  that  of  two  other  very 
considerable  Figures  in  their  Time  and  Country: 
oneof whomtellstheStorvofallThree.  Thiswas 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Vizyr  to  Alp  Arslan  the  Son, 
and  Malik  Shah  the  Grandson,  of  Toghrul  Beg 
the  Tartar,  who  had  wrested  Persia  from  the  fee- 
ble Successor  of  Mahmud  the  Great,  and  founded 
that  Seljukian  Dynasty  which  finally  roused  Eu- 
rope into  the  Crusades.  This  Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
in  his  JVasiyat — or  Testament — which  he  wrote 
and  left  as  a  Memorial  for  f  uture  Statesmen — re- 
lates the  following,  as  quoted  in  the  Calcutta  Re- 
view, No.  59,  from  Mirkhond's  History  of  the 
Assassins: — 

' "  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  wise  men  of  Kho- 
rassan was  the  Imam  Mowaffak  of  Naishapur,  a 
man  highly  honoured  and  reverenced, — may 
God  rejoice  his  soul;  his  illustrious  years  ex- 
ceeded eighty-five,  and  it  was  the  universal  belief 
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Omar  that  every  boy  who  read  the  Koran  or  Studied  the 
Khayyam  traditions  in  his  presence  would  assuredly  attain 
to  honour  and  happiness.  For  this  cause  did  my 
father  send  me  from  Tus  to  Naisha  pur  with  Abd- 
us-samad,the  do6tor  of  law, that  I  might  employ 
myself  in  Study  and  learning  under  the  guidance 
of  that  illuSlrious  teacher.  Towards  me  he  ever 
turned  an  eye  of  favour  and  kindness,  and  as  his 
pupil,  I  felt  for  him  extreme  affection  and  devo- 
tion, so  that  I  passed  four  years  in  his  service. 
When  I  firSt  came  there,  I  found  two  other  pupils 
of  mine  own  age  newly  arrived,  Hakim  Omar 
Khayyam,  and  the  ill-fated  Ben  Sabbah.  Both 
were  endowed  with  sharpness  of  wit  and  the  high- 
est natural  powers ;  and  we  three  formed  a  close 
friendship  together.  When  the  Imam  rose  from 
his  leftures,  they  used  to  join  me,  and  we  repeated 
to  each  other  the  lessons  we  had  heard.  Now 
Omar  was  a  native  of  Naisha  pur,  while  Hasan  Ben 
Sabbah's  fatherwasone  Ali,aman  of  auStere  life 
and  practice,  but  heretical  in  his  creed  and  doc- 
trine. One  day  Hasan  said  to  me  and  to  Khayyam, 
'  It  is  a  universal  belief  that  the  pupils  of  the  Imam 
Mowaffakwill  attain  to  fortune.  Now,  even  if  we 
all  do  not  attain  thereto,  without  doubt  one  of  us 
will ;  what  then  shall  be  our  mutual  pledge  and 
bond?'  We  answered,  'Be  it  what  you  please/ 
•  Well/  he  said, '  let  us  make  a  vow ,  that  to  whom- 
soever this  fortune  falls,  he  shall  share  it  equally 
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with  the  reSt,  and  reserve  no  pre-eminence  for  Omar 
himself/  'Beit  so/ we  both  replied,  and  on  those  Khayy 
terms  we  mutually  pledged  our  words.  Years 
rolled  on,  and  I  went  from  Khorassan  to  Trans- 
oxiana,  and  wandered  to  Ghazni  and  Cabul ;  and 
when  I  returned,  I  was  invested  with  office,  and 
rose  to  be  administrator  of  affairs  during  the  Sul- 
tanate of  Sultan  Alp  Arslan." 

6  He  goes  on  to  State  that  years  passed  by,  and 
both  his  old  school-friends  found  him  out,  and 
came  and  claimed  a  share  in  his  good  fortune,  ac- 
cording to  the  school-day  vow.  The  Vizier  was 
generous  and  kept  his  word.  Hasan  demanded 
a  place  in  the  government,  which  the  Sultan 
granted  at  the  Vizier's  request ;  but  discontented 
with  a  gradual  rise,  he  plunged  into  the  maze  of 
intrigue  of  an  Oriental  court,  and,  failing  in  a  base 
attempt  to  supplant  his  benefa6tor,  he  was  dis- 
graced and  fell.  After  many  mishaps  and  wan- 
derings, Hasan  became  the  head  of  the  Persian 
se6tof  the  Ismailians, — a  party  of  fanatics  who 
had  long  murmured  in  obscurity,  but  rose  to  an 
evil  eminence  under  the  guidance  of  his  Strong 
and  evil  will.  In  a.  d.  1090  he  seized  the  caStle 
of  Alamut,  in  the  province  of  Rudbar,  which  lies 
in  the  mountainous  tra6t,  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea;  and  it  was  from  this  mountain  home  he  ob- 
tained that  evil  celebrity  among  the  Crusaders  as 
the  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS,  and 
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Omar      spread  terror  through  the  Mohammedan  world ; 

Khayyam  and  it  is  yet  disputed  whether  the  word  Assassin, 
which  they  have  left  in  the  language  of  modern 
Europe  as  their  dark  memorial,  is  derived  from 
the  hashish  or  opiate  of  hemp  leaves  (the  Indian 
bhang),  with  which  they  maddened  themselves 
to  the  sullen  pitch  of  Oriental  desperation,  or  from 
thenameof  the  founderof  the  dynasty,  whom  we 
have  seen  in  his  quiet  collegiate  days,  at  Naisha- 
pur.  One  of  the  countless  viftims  of  the  Assas- 
sin's dagger  was  Nizam-ul-Mulk  himself,  the  old 
school-boy  friend.* 

'  Omar  Khayyam  also  came  to  the  Vizier  to  claim 
the  share;  but  not  to  ask  for  title  or  office.  "The 
greatest  boon  you  can  confer  onme,"  he  said,  "is 
to  let  me  live  in  a  corner  under  the  shadow  of  your 
fortune,  to  spread  wide  the  advantages  of  Science, 
and  pray  foryour  long  life  and  prosperity/'  The 
Vizier  tells  us,  that,  when  he  found  Omar  was 
really  sincere  in  his  refusal,  he  pressed  him  no 
further,  but  granted  him  a  yearly  pension  of 

*  Some  of  Omar's  Rubaiyat  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  Great- 
ness, the  instability  of  Fortune,  and  while  advocating  Charity 
to  all  Men,  recommending  us  to  be  too  intimate  with  none. 
Attar  makes  Nizim-ul-Mulk  use  the  very  words  of  his  friend 
Omar  [Rub.  xxviii.]  cWhen  Nizam-ul-Mulk  was  in  the 
Agony  (of  Death)  he  said,  "  O  God !  I  am  passing  away  in 
the  hand  of  the  Wind."  ' 
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twelve  hundred  mithkals  of  gold,*  from  the  trea-  Omar 
sury  of  Naishapur.  Khayyam 

'  At  Naishapur  thus  lived  and  died  Omar  Khay- 
yam, "  busied/'  adds  the  Vizier,  "  in  winning 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  especially  in  Astro- 
nomy, wherein  he  attained  to  a  very  high  pre- 
eminence. Under  the  Sultanate  of  Malik  Shah, 
he  came  to  Merv,and  obtained  great  praise  for  his 
proficiency  in  science,  and  the  Sultan  showered 
favours  upon  him/' 

'  When  Malik  Shah  determined  to  reform  the 
calendar,  Omar  was  one  of  the  eight  learnedmen 
employed  to  do  it;  the  result  was  the  Jaldliera 
(so  called  from  Jalal-u-din,  one  of  the  king's 
names)  — "a  computation  of  time,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  approaches 
the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian  Style."  He  is  also 
the  author  of  some  astronomical  tables,  entitled 
Ziji-Malikshahi/  and  the  French  have  lately  re- 
published and  translated  an  Arabic  Treatise  of 
his  on  Algebra. 

'His  Takhallus.  or  poetical  name  (Khayyam) 
signifies  a  Tent-maker,  and  he  is  said  to  have  at 
one  time  exercised  that  trade,  perhaps  before 
Nizam-ul-Mulk's  generosity  raised  him  to  inde- 
pendence. Many  Persian  poets  similarly  derive 

*  About  three  thousand  dollars  in  our  money,  which,  in 
Omar's  time  and  country,  was  a  munificent  pension. — 
W.  A.  B. 
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Omar  their  names  from  their  occupations  ;  thus  we 
Khayyam  have  Attar  "  a  druggist,"  Assar  "  an  oil  presser," 

etc.*  Omar  himself  alludes  to  his  name  in  the 

following  whimsical  lines : — 

"  Khayyam,  who  Stitched  the  tents  of  science, 
Has  fallen  in  griefs  furnace  and  been  suddenly 
burned; 

The  shears  of  Fate  have  cut  the  tent  ropes  of 
his  life, 

And  the  broker  of  Hope  has  sold  him  for  no- 
thing !" 

'  We  have  only  one  more  anecdote  to  give  of 
his  Life,  and  that  relates  to  the  close ;  it  is  told  in 
the  anonymous  preface  which  is  sometimes  pre- 
fixed to  his  poems;  it  has  been  printed  in  the 
Persian  in  the  appendix  to  Hyde's  Veterum  Per- 
sarum  Religio,  p.  499;  and  D'Herbelot  alludes 
to  it  in  his  Bibliotheque,  under  Khiam :  -f 

' "  It  is  written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  ancients 
that  this  King  of  the  Wise,  Omar  Khayyam,  died 
at  Naishapur  in  the  year  of  theHegira,  5 1 7  (  a.d. 

*  Though  all  these,  like  our  Smiths,  Archers,  Millers, 
Fletchers,  etc.,  may  simply  retain  the  Surname  of  an  hered- 
itary calling. 

f  c  Philosophe  Musulman  qui  a  vecu  en  Odeur  de  Saintete 
dans  la  Fin  du  premier  et  le  Commencement  du  second 
Siecle,'  no  part  of  which,  except  the  Philosophe,  can  apply 
to  our  Khayyam. 
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1 1 23 );  in  science  he  was  unrivalled, — the  very  Omar 
paragon  of  his  age."  Khwajah  Nizami  of  Sa-  Khayy 
marcand,  who  was  one  of  his  pupils,  relates  the 
following  £tory:  "I  often  used  to  hold  conver- 
sations with  my  teacher,  Omar  Khayyam,  in  a 
garden;  and  one  day  he  said  to  me,  'My  tomb 
shall  be  in  a  spot  where  the  north  wind  may  scat- 
ter roses  over  it/  I  wondered  at  the  words  he 
spake,  but  I  knew  that  his  were  no  idle  words.* 
Years  after,  when  I  chanced  to  revisit  Naishapur, 
I  went  to  his  final  reSling-place,  and  lo!  it  was 
ju£t  outside  a  garden,  and  trees  laden  with  fruit 
Stretched  their  boughs  over  the  garden  wall,  and 

*  The  Rashness  of  the  Words,  according  to  D'Herbelot, 
consisted  in  being  so  opposed  to  those  in  the  Koran  :  c  No 
man  knows  where  he  shall  die.'  —  This  Story  of  Omar  re- 
minds me  of  another  so  naturally  —  and,  when  one  remem- 
bers how  wide  of  his  humble  mark  the  noble  sailor  aimed 
—  so  pathetically  told  by  Captain  Cook  —  not  by  Doctor 
Hawkesworth  —  in  his  second  voyage.  When  leaving  Uli- 
etea, c  Oreo's  last  request  was  for  me  to  return.  When  he  saw 
he  could  not  obtain  that  promise,  he  asked  the  name  of  my 
Marai — Burying-place.  As  strange  a  question  as  this  was, 
I  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  tell  him  "  Stepney,"  the  parish 
in  which  I  live  when  in  London.  I  was  made  to  repeat  it 
several  times  over  till  they  could  pronounce  it ;  and  then 
"  Stepney  Marai  no  Tootee  "  was  echoed  through  a  hundred 
mouths  at  once.  I  afterwards  found  the  same  question  had 
been  put  to  Mr.  Forster  by  a  man  on  shore;  but  he  gave  a 
different,  and  indeed  more  proper  answer,  by  saying,  "  No 
man  who  used  the  sea  could  say  where  he  should  be  buried."  ' 
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Omar      dropped  their  flowers  upon  his  tomb,  so  as  the 

Khayyam  stone  was  hidden  under  them." ' 

Thus  far  —  without  fear  of  Trespass  —  from 
the  Calcutta  Review.  The  writer  of  it,  on  read- 
ing in  India  this  Story  of  Omar's  Grave,  was  re- 
minded, he  says,  of  Cicero's  Account  of  finding 
Archimedes'  Tomb  at  Syracuse,  buried  in  grass 
and  weeds.  I  think  Thorwaldsen  desired  to  have 
roses  grow  over  him ;  a  wish  religiously  fulfilled 
for  him  to  the  present  day,  I  believe.  However, 
to  return  to  Omar. 

Though  the  Sultan  '  showered  favours  upon 
him/  Omar's  Epicurean  Audacity  of  Thought 
and  Speech  caused  him  to  be  regarded  askance 
in  his  own  Time  and  Country.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  especially  hated  and  dreaded  by  the  Sufis, 
whose  Praftice  he  ridiculed,  and  whose  Faith 
amounts  to  little  more  than  his  own  when  Stript 
of  the  My  Sticism  and  formal  recognition  of  Islam- 
ism  under  which  Omar  would  not  hide.  Their 
Poets,  including Hafiz,  who  are  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Firdausi )  the  mo§t  considerable  in  Persia, 
borrowed  largely,  indeed,  of  Omar's  material, 
but  turning  it  to  a  mystical  Use  more  convenient 
to  Themselves  and  the  People  they  addressed ;  a 
People  quite  as  quick  of  Doubt  as  of  Belief ;  as 
keen  of  Bodily  Sense  as  of  Intelleftual ;  and  de- 
lighting in  a  cloudy  composition  of  both,  in  which 
they  could  float  luxuriously  between  Heaven  and 
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Earth,  and  this  world  and  the  Next,  on  the  wings  Omar 
of  a  poetical  expression,  that  might  serve  indif-  Khayy 
ferently  for  either.  Omar  was  too  honest  of  Heart 
as  well  as  of  Head  for  this.  Having  failed  ( how- 
ever mistakenly )  of  finding  any  Providence  but 
DeStiny ,  and  any  World  but  This,  he  set  about 
making  the  mo§t  of  it;  preferring  ratherto  soothe 
the  Soul  through  the  Senses  into  Acquiescence 
with  Things  as  he  saw  them,  than  to  perplex  it 
with  vain  disquietude  after  what  they  might  be. 
It  has  been  seen,  however,  that  his  Worldly  Am- 
bition was  not  exorbitant;  and  he  very  likely 
takes  a  humorous  or  perverse  pleasure  in  exalt- 
ing the  gratification  of  Sense  above  that  of  the 
Intellect,  in  which  he  mu§t  have  taken  great  de- 
light, although  it  failed  to  answer  the  Questions 
in  which  he,  in  common  with  all  men,  was  mo§t 
vitally  interested. 

For  whatever  Reason,  however,  Omar,  as  be- 
fore said,  has  never  been  popular  in  his  own 
Country,  and  therefore  has  been  but  scantily 
transmitted  abroad.  The  MSS.  of  his  Poems, 
mutilated  beyond  the  average  Casualties  of  Ori- 
ental Transcription,  are  so  rare  in  the  EaSt  as 
scarce  to  have  reacht  Westward  at  all,  in  spite  of 
all  the  acquisitions  of  Arms  and  Science.  There 
is  no  copy  at  the  India  House,  none  at  the  Bibli- 
oth£que  Imperiale  of  Paris.  We  know  but  of  one 
in  England:  No.  140  of  the  Ouseley  MSS.  at  the 
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Omar  Bodleian,  written  at  Shiraz,  a.  d.  i  460.  This  con- 
Khayyam  tains  but  158  Rubaiyat.  One  in  the  Asiatic  Soci- 
ety's Library  at  Calcutta  (of  which  we  have  a 
copy )  contains  (and  yet  incomplete)  51 6,  though 
swelled  to  that  by  all  kinds  of  Repetition  and  Cor- 
ruption. So  Von  Hammer  speaks  of  his  copy  as 
containing  about  200,  while  Dr.  Sprenger  cata- 
logues the  Lucknow  MS.  at  double  that  number.  * 
The  Scribes,  too,  of  the  Oxford  and  Calcutta 
MSS.  seem  to  do  their  Work  under  a  sort  of  Pro- 
tect ;  each  beginning  with  a  Tetrastich  ( whether 
genuine  or  not ) ,  taken  out  of  its  alphabetical  or- 
der; the  Oxford  with  one  of  Apology;  the  Cal- 
cutta with  one  of  Expostulation,  supposed  (says 
a  Notice  prefixed  to  the  MS. )  to  have  risen  from 
a  dream,  in  which  Omar's  mother  asked  about 
his  future  fate.  It  may  be  rendered  thus :  — 

'  O  thou  who  burn'St  in  Heart  for  those  who  burn 
In  Hell,  whose  fires  thyself  shall  feed  in  turn ; 
How  long  be  crying, "  Mercy  on  them,  God! " 
Why ,  who  art  Thou  to  teach,  and  He  to  learn  ? ' 

The  Bodleian  Quatrain  pleads  Pantheism  by 
way  of  Justification :  — 

*  c  Since  this  Paper  was  written  (adds  the  Reviewer  in  a 
note),  "  we  have  met  with  a  copy  of  a  very  rare  Edition, 
printed  at  Calcutta  in  1836.  This  contains  438  Tetrastichs, 
with  an  Appendix  containing  54  others  not  found  in  some 
MSS."  ' 
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<  If  I  myself  upon  a  looser  Creed  Omar 
Have  loosely  Strung  the  Jewel  of  Good  deed,  Khayy 
Let  this  one  thing  for  my  Atonement  plead: 
That  One  for  Two  I  never  did  mis-read.' 


The  Reviewer,  to  whom  I  owe  the  Particulars 
of  Omar's  Life,  concludes  his  Review  by  com- 
paring him  with  Lucretius,  both  as  to  natural 
Temper  and  Genius,  and  as  acted  upon  by  the 
Circumstances  in  which  he  lived.  Both  indeed 
were  men  of  subtle,  Strong,  and  cultivated  Intel- 
lect, fine  Imagination,  and  Hearts  passionate  for 
Truth  and  JuStice ;  whojuStly  revolted  from  their 
Country's  false  Religion,  and  false,  or  foolish, 
Devotion  to  it;  but  who  yet  fell  short  of  replacing 
what  they  subverted  by  such  better  Hope  as 
others,  with  no  better  Revelation  to  guide  them, 
had  yet  made  a  Law  to  themselves.  Lucretius, 
indeed,  with  such  material  as  Epicurus  furnished, 
satisfied  himself  with  the  theory  of  so  vaSt  a  ma- 
chine fortuitously  constructed,  and  a6ting  by  a 
Law  that  implied  no  Legislator;  and  so  compos- 
ing himself  into  a  Stoical  rather  than  Epicurean 
severity  of  Attitude,  sat  down  to  contemplate  the 
mechanical  Drama  of  the  Universe  which  he  was 
part  A6torin;  himself  and  all  about  him  (as  in 
his  own  sublime  description  of  the  Roman  The- 
atre) discoloured  with  the  lurid  reflex  of  the  Cur- 
tain suspended  between  the  Spectator  and  the 
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Omar  Sun.  Omar, more  desperate,  or  more  careless  of 
Khayyam  any  so  complicated  Sy  Stem  as  resulted  in  nothing 
but  hopeless  Necessity ,  flung  his  own  Genius  and 
Learning  with  a  bitter  or  humorous  jeSt  into  the 
general  Ruin  which  their  insufficient  glimpses 
only  served  to  reveal ;  and,  pretending  sensual 
pleasure  as  the  serious  purpose  of  Life,  only  di- 
i>£rtaf  himself  with  speculative  problems  of  Deity , 
DeStiny,  Matter  and  Spirit,  Good  and  Evil,  and 
other  such  questions,  easier  to  Start  than  to  run 
down,  and  the  pursuit  of  which  becomes  a  very 
weary  sport  at  laSt ! 

With  regard  to  the  present  Translation.  The 
original  Rubaiyat  (as,  missing  an  Arabic  Gut- 
tural, these  Tetrastichs  are  more  musically  called ) 
are  independent  Stanzas,  consisting  each  of  four 
Lines  of  equal,  though  varied,  Prosody ;  some- 
times all  rhyming,  but  oftener  ( as  here  imitated ) 
the  third  lineablank.  Something  as  in  theGreek 
Alcaic,  where  the  penultimate  line  seems  to  lift 
and  suspend  the  Wave  that  falls  over  in  the  laSt. 
As  usual  with  such  kind  of  Oriental  Verse,  the 
Rubaiyat  follow  one  another  according  to  Alpha- 
betic Rhyme,  —  a  Strange  succession  of  Grave 
and  Gay.  Those  here  selefted  are  Strung  into 
something  of  an  Eclogue,  with  perhaps  a  less 
than  equal  proportion  of  the  '  Drink  and  make- 
merry/  which  (genuine  or  not)  recurs  over- 
frequently  in  the  Original.  Either  way,  the  Re- 
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suit  is  sad  enough :  saddeSt  perhaps  when  moSl  Omar 
ostentatiously  merry :  more  apt  to  move  Sorrow  Khayyam 
than  Anger  toward  the  old  Tentmaker,  who,  after 
vainly  endeavouring  to  unshackle  his  Steps  from 
De§liny,and  to  catch  some  authentic  Glimpse  of 
Tomorrow,  fell  back  upon  Today  (which  has 
outlawed  so  many  Tomorrows ! )  as  the  only 
Ground  he  got  to  Stand  upon,  however  momen- 
tarily slipping  from  under  his  Feet. 


HILE  the  second  Edition  of  this  ver- 
sion of  Omar  was  preparing,  Mon- 
sieur Nicolas,  French  Consul  at 
Resht,  published  a  very  careful  and 
very  good  Edition  of  the  Text,  from  a  lithograph 
copy  at  Teheran,  comprising  464  Rubaiyat,with 
translation  and  notes  of  his  own. 

Monsieur  Nicolas,  whose  Edition  has  reminded 
me  of  several  things,  and  instructed  me  in  others, 
does  not  consider  Omar  to  be  the  material  Epi- 
curean that  I  have  literally  taken  him  for,  but  a 
Myotic,  shadowing  the  Deity  under  the  figure  of 
Wine,  Wine-bearer, etc.,  as  Hafiz  is  supposed  to 
do;  in  short,  a  Sufi  Poet  like  Hafiz  and  the  re§l. 

I  cannot  see  reason  to  alter  my  opinion,  formed 
as  it  was  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago  when  Omar 
was  fir  §t  shown  me  by  one  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
foralllknowof  Oriental,  and  very  much  of  other, 
literature.  He  admired  Omar's  Genius  so  much, 
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Omar  that  he  would  gladly  have  adopted  any  such  In- 
Khayyam  terpretation  of  his  meaning  as  Monsieur  Nicolas' 
if  he  could.*  That  he  could  not,  appears  by  his 
Paper  in  the  Calcutta  Review  already  so  largely 
quoted ;  in  which  he  argues  from  the  Poems  them- 
selves, as  well  as  from  what  records  remain  of 
the  Poet's  Life.  And  if  more  were  needed  to  dis- 
prove Monsieur  Nicolas'  theory,  there  is  the  Bio- 
graphical Notice  which  he  himself  has  drawn  up 
in  dire6l  contradiction  to  the  Interpretation  of 
the  Poems  given  in  hisNotes.  ( See  pp.  1 3-1 4  of 
his  preface.)  Indeed  I  hardly  knew  poor  Omar 
was  so  far  gone  till  his  ApologiSl  informed  me. 
For  here  we  see  that,  whatever  were  the  Wine 
that  Hafiz  drank  and  sang,  the  veritable  Juice  of 
theGrape  itwaswhich  Omar  used,  not  only  when 
carousing  with  his  friends,  but  ( says  Monsieur 
Nicolas )  in  order  to  excite  himself  to  that  pitch 
of  Devotion  which  others  reached  by  cries  and 
'hurlemens.'  And  yet,  whenever  Wine,  Wine- 
bearer,  etc.,  occur  in  the  Text — which  is  often 
enough — Monsieur  Nicolas  carefully  annotates 
'Dieu,'  4 La  Divinite,'  etc.:  so  carefully  indeed 
that  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  he  was  indoctri- 
nated by  the  Sufi  with  whom  he  read  the  Poems. 
(Note  to  Rub.  ii,  p.  8.)  A  Persian  would  natu- 

*  Perhaps  would  have  edited  the  Poems  himself  some 
years  ago.  He  may  now  as  little  approve  of  my  Version  on 
one  side,  as  of  Monsieur  Nicolas'  Theory  on  the  other. 
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rally  wish  to  vindicate  a  distinguished  Country-  Omar 
man ;  and  a  Sufi  to  enrol  him  in  his  own  se6t,  Khayyam 
which  already  comprises  all  the  chief  Poets  of 
Persia. 

What  historical  Authority  has  Monsieur  Nico- 
las to  show  that  Omar  gave  himself  up  '  avec 
passion  a  Tetude  de  la  philosophie  des  SoufiV? 
( Preface,  p.  xiii. )  The  Doftrines  of  Pantheism, 
Materialism,  Necessity,  etc.,  were  not  peculiar 
to  the  Sufi ;  nor  to  Lucretius  before  them ;  nor  to 
Epicurus  before  him ;  probably  the  very  original 
Irreligion  of  thinking  men  from  the  firSt ;  and 
very  likely  to  be  the  spontaneous  growth  of  a 
Philosopher  living  in  an  Age  of  social  and  politi- 
cal barbarism,  under  shadow  of  one  of  the  Two 
and  Seventy  Religions  supposed  to  divide  the 
world.  Von  Hammer  ( according  to  Sprenger's 
Oriental  Catalogue)  speaks  of  Omar  as  a '  Free- 
thinker, and  a  great  opponent  of  Sufism' ;  perhaps 
because,  while  holding  much  of  their  Doftrine, 
he  would  not  pretend  to  any  inconsistent  severity 
of  morals.  Sir  W.  Ouseley  has  written  a  Note  to 
something  of  the  same  effeft  on  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  Bodleian  MS.  And  in  two  Rubaiyat  of  Mon- 
sieur Nicolas'  own  Edition  Suf  and  Sufi  are  both 
disparagingly  named. 

No  doubt  many  of  these  Quatrains  seem  un- 
accountable unless  mystically  interpreted  ;  but 
many  more  as  unaccountable  unless  literally. 
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Omar  Were  the  Wine  spiritual,  for  instance,  how  wash 
Khayyam  the  Body  with  it  when  dead?  Why  make  cups 
of  the  dead  clay  to  be  filled  with — '  La  Divinite ' 
— by  some  succeeding  My  §lic?  Monsieur  Nico- 
las himself  is  puzzled  by  some  '  bizarres '  and 
'tropOrientales'  allusions  and  images — 'd'une 
sensualite  quelquefois  revoltante/  indeed  — 
which  'les  convenances'  do  not  permit  him  to 
translate;  but  iSlill  which  the  reader  cannot  but 
refer  to 'La  Divinite/*  No  doubt  also  many  of 
the  Quatrains  in  the  Teheran,  as  in  the  Calcutta, 
Copies,  are  spurious;  such  Rubdiydt  being  the 
common  form  of  Epigram  in  Persia.  But  this,  at 
be5l,  tells  as  much  one  way  as  another ;  nay,  the 
Sufi,  who  maybe  considered  the  Scholar  and  Man 
of  Letters  in  Persia,  would  be  far  more  likely  than 
the  careless  Epicure  flb  interpolate  what  favours 

*  A  Note  to  Quatrain  234  admits  that,  however  clear  the 
mystical  meaning  of  such  Images  must  be  to  Europeans, 
they  are  not  quoted  without  1  rougissant '  even  by  laymen  in 
Persia  —  'Quant  aux  termes  de  tendresse  qui  commencent 
ce  quatrain,  comme  tant  d'autres  dans  ce  recueil,  nos  lec- 
teurs,  habitues  maintenant  a  Petrangete  des  expressions  si 
souvent  employees  par  Kheyam  pour  rendre  ses  pensees  sur 
l'amour  divin,  et  a  la  singularite  des  images  trop  orientales, 
d'une  sensualite  quelquefois  revoltante,  n'auront  pas  de  peine 
a  se  persuader  qu'il  s'agit  de  la  Divinite,  bien  que  cette  con- 
viction soit  vivement  discutee  par  les  moullahs  musulmans, 
et  meme  par  beaucoup  de  laiques,  qui  rougissent  veritable- 
ment  d'une  pareille  licence  de  leur  compatriote  a  P6gard  des 
choses  spirituelles.' 
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his  own  view  of  the  Poet.  I  observe  that  very  Omar 
few  of  the  more  mySlical  Quatrains  are  in  the  Khayyam 
BodleianMS.,  whichmuStbe  one  of  theoldeSl,as 
dated  at  Shiraz,  a.  h.  865,  a.  d.  1460.  And  this, 
I  think,  especially  distinguishes  Omar  ( I  cannot 
help  calling  him  by  his  —  no,  not  Christian  — 
familiar  name)  from  all  other  Persian  Poets: 
That,  whereas  with  them  the  Poet  is  loft  in  his 
Song,  the  Man  in  Allegory  and  Abstraction ;  we 
seem  to  have  the  Man — the  Bonhomme — Omar 
himself,  with  all  his  Humours  and  Passions,  as 
frankly  before  us  as  if  we  were  really  at  Table 
with  him,  after  the  Wine  had  gone  round. 

I  mu£t  say  that  I,  for  one,  never  wholly  believed 
in  the  Mysticism  of  Hafiz.  It  does  not  appear 
there  was  any  danger  in  holding  and  singing  Sufi 
Pantheism,  so  long  as  the  Poet  made  his  Salaam 
to  Mohammed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  his 
Song.  Under  such  conditions  Jelaluddin,  Jami, 
Attar,  and  others  sang;  using  Wine  and  Beauty 
indeed  as  Images  to  illustrate,  not  as  a  Mask  to 
hide,  the  Divinity  they  were  celebrating.  Per- 
haps some  Allegory  less  liable  to  mistake  or 
abuse  had  been  better  among  so  inflammable  a 
People :  much  more  so  when,  as  some  think  with 
Hafiz  and  Omar,  the  abStraft  is  not  only  likened 
to,  but  identified  with,  the  sensual  Image ;  haz- 
ardous, if  not  to  the  Devotee  himself,  yet  to  his 
weaker  Brethren ;  and  worse  for  the  Profane  in 
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Omar  proportion  as  the  Devotion  of  the  Initiated  grew 
Khayyam  warmer.  And  all  for  what?  To  be  tantalized 
with  Images  of  sensual  enjoyment  which  mu§l 
be  renounced  if  one  would  approximate  a  God, 
who,  according  to  the  Doftrine,  is  Sensual  Mat- 
ter as  well  as  Spirit,  and  into  whose  Universe  one 
experts  unconsciously  to  merge  after  Death, 
without  hope  of  any  posthumous  Beatitude  in 
another  world  to  compensate  for  all  one's  self- 
denial  in  this.  Lucretius'  blind  Divinity  certainly 
merited,  and  probably  got,  as  much  self-sacrifice 
as  this  of  the  Sufi;  and  the  burden  of  Omar's 
Song  —  if  not  'Let  us  eat'  —  is  assuredly  — 
'Let  us  drink,  for  Tomorrow  we  die!'  And  if 
Hafiz  meant  quite  otherwise  by  a  similar  lan- 
guage, he  surely  miscalculated  when  he  devoted 
his  Life  and  Genius  to  so  equivocal  a  Psalmody 
as,  from  his  Day  to  this,  has  been  said  and  sung 
by  any  rather  than  spiritual  Worshippers. 

However,  as  there  is  some  traditional  presump- 
tion, and  certainly  the  opinion  of  some  learned 
men ,  in  favou  r  of  Omar's  being  a  Sufi , — and  even 
something  of  a  Saint, — those  who  please  may  so 
interpret  his  Wine  and  Cup-bearer.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  there  is  far  more  historical  certainty  of 
his  being  a  Philosopher,  of  scientific  Insight  and 
Ability  far  beyond  that  of  the  Age  and  Country  he 
lived  in ;  of  such  moderate  worldly  Ambition  as 
becomes  a  philosopher,  and  such  moderate  wants 
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as  rarely  satisfy  a  Debauchee ;  other  readers  may  Omar 
be  content  tobelievewithmethat,  whiletheWine  Khayyam 
Omar  celebrates  is  simply  the  Juice  of  theGrape, 
he  bragg'd  more  than  he  drank  of  it,  in  very  De- 
fiance perhaps  of  that  Spiritual  Wine  which  left 
its  Votaries  sunk  in  Hypocrisy  or  DisguSl. 

Edward  FitzGerald. 
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RUBAIYAT 


rubalyat  of  omar  khayyam  of 
naishApOr 


AKE !  For  the  Sun  behind  yon 
Eastern  height 
Has  chased  the  Session  of  the 
Stars  from  Night, 
And,  to  the  field  of  Heav'n  as- 
cending, strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light.* 

lit 

Before  the  phantom  of  False  morningt  died, 
Methought  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cried, 
'  When  all  the  Temple  is  prepared  within, 
Why  nods§  the  drowsy  Worshipper  outside?' 

*  In  the  First  Edition  this  quatrain  is  : 

Awake !  For  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 
Has  flung  the  Stone  that  puts  the  Stars  to  Flight : 
And  Lo  !  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light. 

f  In  the  First  Edition  this  quatrain  is  : 

Dreaming  when  Dawn's  Left  Hand  was  in  the  Sky 
I  heard  a  Voice  within  the  Tavern  cry, 
'Awake,  my  Little  ones,  and  fill  the  Cup 
Before  Life's  Liquor  in  its  Cup  be  dry.' 

$  False  Dawn,  the  Diluculum,  sometimes  called  The 
Wolf's  Tail,  the  transient  zodiacal  light,  observed  in  the 
Orient,  which  radiates  from  below  the  horizon  about  an  hour 
before  True  Dawn. 

§  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  lags 
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Rubaiydt  III. 

And,  as  the  Cock  crew,  those  who  Stood  before 
The  Tavern  shouted — '  Open  then  the  Door ! 
You  know  how  little  while  we  have  to  Slay, 
And,  once  departed,  may  return  no  more.' 

IV. 

Now  the  New  Year  reviving  old  Desires, 
The  thoughtful  Soul  to  Solitude  retires, 
Where  the  White  Hand  of  Moses*  on  the 
Bough 

Puts  out,  and  Jesus  from  the  Ground  suspires. 
V. 

Iramt  indeed  is  gone  with  all  his  Rose, 
Andjamsh^d's  Sev'n-ring'd  Cupt  where  no  one 
knows ; 

But  Still  a  Ruby  gushes  from  the  Vine, 
And  many  a  Garden  by  the  Water  blows. 

*  The  White  Hand  of  Moses,  said  to  have  been  given  him 
on  Mount  Sinai  in  sign  of  his  election.  —  The  Persians  be- 
lieve the  healing  power  of  Jesus  resided  in  his  breath. 

f  The  fabulous  garden  of  Iram  was  planted  by  king  Shad- 
dad  in  the  desert  of  Aden. 

\  Jamsh^d's  seven-ringed  Cup  was  the  Holy  Grail  of  Per- 
sian poetry.  It  was  a  Divining  Cup,  typical  of  the  seven  hea- 
vens, seven  planets,  and  seven  seas. 
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V1-  Rubaiydt 
And  David's*  lips  are  lockt;  but  in  divine 

High-piping  Pehlevi,  with 'Wine!  Wine!  Wine! 

Red  Wine! ' — the  Nightingale  cries  to  the  Rose 

That  sallow  cheek  of  hers  to  incarnadine. 

VII. 

Come,  fill  the  Cup,  and  in  the  fire  of  Spring 
Your  Winter-garment  of  Repentance  fling: 
The  Bird  of  Time  has  but  a  little  way 
To  flutter — and  the  Bird  is  on  the  Wing. 

VIII. 

Whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon, 
Whether  the  Cup  with  sweet  or  bitter  run, 
The  Wine  of  Life  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop, 
The  Leaves  of  Life  keep  falling  one  by  one. 

IX. 

Morning  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say : 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  YeSlerday  ? 
And  this  firSt  Summer  month  that  brings  the  Rose 
Shall  take  Jamshyd  and  Kaikobad  away. 

*  David,  in  Oriental  poetry,  is  the  type  of  a  sweet  singer.  — 
Pehlevi  was  the  language  of  ancient  Persia  under  the  Sassa- 
nian  dynasty. 
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Rubaiydt  X. 

Well,  let  it  take  them !  What  have  we  to  do 
With  Kaikobad  the  Great,  or  Kaikhosru  ?  * 
Let  RuStum  cry  '  To  Battle ! '  as  he  likes, 
Or  Hatim  Tai 1  To  Supper ! ' — heed  not  you. 

XLt 

But  come  with  old  Khayyam,  and  leave  the  Lot 
Of  Kaikobad  and  Kaikhosru  forgot! 
Let  Zal  and  RuStum  t  blunter  as  they  will, 
Or  Hatim  Tai  cry  Supper — heed  them  not. 

XII. 

With  me  along  the  Strip  of  Herbage  £irown 
That  ju§t  divides  the  desert  from  the  sown, 
Where  name  of  Slave  and  Sultan  is  forgot — 
And  Peace  to  Mahmud  on  his  golden  Throne ! 

XIII. 

Here  with  a  little  Bread  beneath  the  Bough, 
A  Flask  of  Wine,  a  Book  of  Verse — and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow! 

*  Early  Persian  kings  of  the  Kaianian  dynasty. 

t  This  quatrain  is  the  form  of  the  one  preceding  (x),  in  the 
First  Edition,  except  the  third  line,  which  is  from  the  Fourth 
Edition.   It  is  introduced  here  as  an  additional  stanza. 

I  Zal  and  his  son  Rustum  were  old  Guebre  heroes,  and 
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XIV.  Rubdiyat 
Some  for  the  Glories  of  This  World ;  and  some 
Sigh  for  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  come; 
Ah,  take  the  Cash,  and  let  the  Promise  go, 
Nor  heed  the  rumble*  of  a  distant  Drum ! 

XV. 

Were  it  not  Folly,  Spider-like  to  spin 
The  Thread  of  present  Life  away  to  win 
What?  for  ourselves,  who  know  not  if  we  shall 
Breathe  out  the  very  Breath  we  now  breathe  in ! 

XVI. 

Look  to  the  blowing  Rose  about  us — '  Lo, 
Laughing/  she  says, '  into  the  world  I  blow ; 
At  once  the  silken  tassel  of  my  Purse 
Tear,  and  its  Treasure  on  the  Garden  throw/t 

XVII. 

For  those  who  husbanded  the  Golden  grain, 
And  those  who  flung  it  to  the  winds  like  Rain, 
Alike  to  no  such  aureate  Earth  are  turn'd 
As,  buried  once,  Men  want  dug  up  again. % 

are  celebrated  in  the  Shahnama  of  Firdausi.  —  Hatim  Tai  is  a 

type  of  Oriental  generosity. 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  music 

f  That  is,  the  Rose's  Golden  Centre.  —  An  invitation  to 

generosity  of  spirit  and  good-fellowship. 

\  Alluding  to  the  old  Eastern  practice  of  burying  treasure 

when  a  night  attack  of  robbers  was  feared. 
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Rubdiyat  XVIII. 

The  Worldly  Hope  men  set  their  Hearts  upon 
Turns  Ashes — or  it  prospers ;  and  anon, 
Like  Snow  upon  the  Desert's  duSly  Face, 
Lighting  a  little  hour  or  two  is  *  gone. 

XIX. 

Think,  in  this  batter'd  Caravanserai  t 
Whose  Portals  are  alternate  Night  and  Day, 
How  Sultan  after  Sultan  with  his  Pomp 
Abode  his  destined  t  Hour,  and  went  his  way. 

XX. 

They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  §  where  Jamsh^d  gloried  and  drank 
deep: 

And  Bahram,  that  great  Hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  but  cannot  break  hisSleep. 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition :  was 
f  Caravanserai,  a  tavern,  or  public  house.  Usually  situ- 
ated outside  of,  or  in  an  obscure  part  of,  a  city  or  town. 
%  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  destin'd 
§  1  Persepolis  :   called  also  Takht-i-Jamsh^d,  —  The 
Throne  of  Jamsh^d,  "King  Splendid,"  of  the  Paish-da- 
dian  Dynasty,  and  supposed  to  have  been  founded  and  built 
by  him/  —  Bahram  Gur,  of  the  Wild  Ass,  a  Sassanian  sover- 
eign. The  name  Gur,  wild  ass,  was  given  him  on  account  of 
his  fondness  for  hunting  that  animal,  in  which  sport  he  lost 
his  life. 
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XXI.  Rubdiydt 
The  Palace  that  to  Heav'n  his  pillars  threw, 
And  Kings  the  forehead  on  his  threshold  drew  — 
I  saw  the  solitary  Ringdove  there, 
And  6 Coo,  coo, coo/  she  cried;  and  'Coo,  coo, 
coo.'* 

XXII. 

Ah,  my  Beloved,  fill  the  Cup  that  clears 
To-day  of  pafit  Regrets  and  future  Fears: 
To-morrow !  —  Why,  To-morrow  I  may  be 
Myself  with  YeSterday 's  Sev'n  thousand  Years,  t 

XXIII. 

For  some  we  loved,  the  loveliest  and  the  befit 
That  from  his  Vintage  rolling  Time  hath  t  prefit, 
Have  drunk  their  Cup  a  Round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crept  silently  to  refit. 

XXIV. 

And  we,  that  now  make  merry  in  the  Room 
They  left,  and  Summer  dresses  in  new  Bloom, 
Ourselves  mufit  we  beneath  the  Couch  of  Earth 
Descend,  ourselves  to  make  a  Couch  —  for 
whom? 

*  Coo,  coo,  coo,  the  ringdove's  note,  imitates  the  sound  of 
the  Persian  words, c  Where  ?  where  ?  where  ? "  (Ku,  literally, 
1  Where  are  they  ? ') 

f  According  to  the  old  Persian  cosmic  theory,  a  thousand 
years  to  each  of  the  seven  Planets 

\  Fourth  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  has 
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Rubdiydt  XXV. 

I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled ; 
That  every  Hyacinth  the  Garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  Lap  from  some  once  lovely  Head. 

XXVI. 

And  this  delightful  Herb  whose  living  Green 
Fledges  the  River's  Lip  on  which  we  lean — 
Ah,  lean  upon  it  lightly !  for  who  knows 
From  what  once  lovely  Lip  it  springs  unseen ! 

XXVII. 

Ah,  make  the  moSl  of  what  we  yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  Du§l  descend ; 
DuSl  into  Du§l,  and  under  Du§t,  to  lie, 
Sans  Wine,  sans  Song,  sans  Singer,  and — sans 
End! 

XXVIIL 

Alj^e  for  those  who  for  To-day  prepare, 
And  those  that  after  some  To-morrow  Stare, 
A  Muezzin  *  from  the  Tower  of  Darkness  cries, 
'  Fools !  your  Reward  is  neither  Here  nor 
There.' 

*  The  Muezzin,  from  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  calls  the 
Faithful  to  prayer  five  times  every  day. 
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XXIX. 

Another  Voice,  when  I  am  sleeping,  cries, 
'The  Flower  should  open  with  the  Morning 
skies.' 

And  a  retreating  Whisper,  as  I  wake — 

'  The  Flower  that  once  has  blown  for  ever  dies.' 

XXX. 

Why, all  the  Saints  and  Sages  who  discuss'd 
Of  the  Two  Worlds  so  learnedly,  are  thruSl 
Like  foolish  Prophets  forth;  their  Words  to 
Scorn 

Are  scatter'd,  and  their  Mouths  are  §topt  with 
Duft. 

XXXI. 

Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doftor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument 
About  it  and  about:  but  evermore 
Came  out  by  the  same  door  as  in  I  went. 

XXXII. 

With  them  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 
And  with  mine  own  hand  wrought  to  make  it 
grow: 

And  this  was  all  the  HarveSl  that  I  reap'd — 
1  I  came  like  Water,  and  like  Wind  I  go.' 
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Rubaiyfo  XXXIII. 

Into  this  Universe,  and  Why  not  knowing, 
Nor  Whence,  like  Water  willy-nilly  flowing: 
And  out  of  it,  as  Wind  along  the  WaSle, 
I  know  not  Whither,  willy-nilly  blowing. 

XXXIV. 

What,  without  asking,  hither  hurried  Whence? 
And,  without  asking,  Whither  hurried  hence! 
Ah,  contrite  Heav'n  endowed  us  with  the  Vine 
To  drug  the  memory  of  that  insolence ! 

XXXV. 

Up  from  Earth's  Centre  through  the  Seventh 
Gate 

I  rose,  and  on  the  Throne  of  Saturn  sate, 
And  many  Knots  unravel'd  by  the  Road; 
But  not  the  MaSter-Knot  of  Human  Fate. 

XXXVI. 

There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key : 
There  was  the  Veil  through  which  I  could  not 
see: 

Some  little  talk  awhile  of  Me  and  Thee* 
There  was — and  then  no  more  of  THEEandME. 

*  c  Me-and-Thee  :  some  dividual  Existence  or  Person- 
ality distinct  from  the  Whole.'  —  E.  F.  G. 
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XXXVII.  Rubaiyat 
Earth  could  not  answer ;  nor  the  Seas  that  mourn 

In  flowing  Purple,  of  their  Lord  forlorn ; 
Nor  Heav'n,  with  those  eternal  Signs  reveal'd 
And  hidden  by  the  sleeve  of  Night  and  Morn. 

XXXVIII.  * 

Then  of  the  Thee  in  Me  who  works  behind 
The  Veil,  I  lifted  up  my  hands  to  find 
A  lamp  amid  the  Darkness ;  and  I  heard, 
As  from  Without  — '  The  Me  within  Thee 
blind!' 

XXXIX. 

Then  to  the  Lip  of  this  poor  earthen  Urn 
I  lean'd,  the  Secret  of  my  Life  to  learn :  t 
And  Lip  to  Lip  it  murmur 'd — 'While  you  live, 
'Drink! — for,  once  dead,  you  never  shall  re- 
turn/ 


*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

Then  of  the  Thee  in  Me  who  works  behind 
The  Veil  of  Universe  I  cried  to  find 
A  Lamp  to  guide  me  through  the  darkness ;  and 
Something  then  said  — c  An  Understanding  blind/ 

f  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

I  lean'd,  the  secret  Well  of  Life  to  learn. 
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Rubdiydt  XL. 

I  think  the  Vessel,  that  with  fugitive 
Articulation  answer'd,  once  did  live, 
And  drink ;  and  that  impassive  Lip  I  kiss'd, 
How  many  Kisses  might  it  take — and  give ! 

XLI. 

For  I  remember  Slopping  by  the  way 

To  watch  a  Potter  thumping  his  wet  Clay : 

And  with  its  all-obliterated  Tongue 

It  murmur 'd — ' Gently,  Brother,  gently ,  pray ! ' 

XLII. 

For  has  not  such  a  Story  from  of  Old 
Down  Man's  successive  generations  roll'd 
Of  such  a  clod  of  saturated  Earth 
CaSl  by  the  Maker  into  Human  mould? 

XLIII. 

And  not  a  drop  that  from  our  Cups  we  throw 
On  the  parcht  herbage  but  may  Steal  below 
To  quench  the  fire  of  Anguish  in  some  Eye 
There  hidden — far  beneath,  and  long  ago. 
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XLIV.  Rubaiydt 
As  then  the  Tulip  for  her  morning  *  sup 
Of  Heavenly  Vintage  lifts  her  chalice  up, 
Do  you,  twin  offspring  of  the  soil,  till  Heav'n 
To  Earth  invert  you  like  an  empty  Cup. 


XLV. 

Do  you,  within  your  little  hour  of  Grace, 
The  waving  Cypress  in  your  Arms  enlace, 
Before  the  Mother  back  into  her  arms 
Fold,  and  dissolve  you  in  a  la§l  embrace. 


XLVI.t 

And  if  the  Wine  you  drink,  the  Lip  you  press, 
End  in  what  All  begins  and  ends  in — Yes ; 
Think  then  you  are  To-day  what  Yesterday 
You  were — To-morrow  you  shall  not  be  less. 


*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  wonted 
f  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

And  if  the  Cup  you  drink,  the  Lip  you  press, 
End  in  what  All  begins  and  ends  in  —  Yes : 
Imagine  then  you  are  what  heretofore 
You  were  —  hereafter  you  shall  not  be  less. 
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Rubdiyat  XLVIL* 

So  when  the  Angel  of  the  darker  Drink 
At  la£t  shall  find  you  by  the  river-brink, 
And,  offering  his  Cup,  invite  your  Soul 
Forth  to  your  Lips  to  quaff  —  you  shall  not  shrink. 

XLVIII. 

And  fear  not  left  Existence  closing  yourt 
Account,  and  mine,  should  know  the  like  no 
more; 

The  Eternal  Saki  t  from  that  Bowl  has  pour'd 
Millions  of  Bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

XLIX.§ 

Ah,  fill  the  Cup : — what  boots  it  to  repeat 
How  Time  is  slipping  underneath  our  Feet: 
Unborn  To-morrow,  and  dead  Yesterday, 
Why  fret  about  them  if  To-day  be  sweet  ? 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

So  when  at  last  the  Angel  of  the  darker  drink 
Of  Darkness  finds  you  by  the  river-brink, 
And,  proffering  his  Cup,  invites  your  Soul 
Forth  to  your  Lips  to  quaff"  it  —  do  not  shrink. 

•j"  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

And  fear  not  lest  Existence,  closing  your 
Account,  should  lose,  or  know  the  type  no  more ; 

%  Saki,  cup-bearer. 

§  This  quatrain  is  in  the  First  Edition  only.  It  is  introduced 
in  this  place  as  an  additional  stanza. 
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L.  Rubaiyit 

When  You  and  I  behind  the  Veil  are  pa§t, 

Oh,  but  the  long,  long  while  the  World  shall  la£t, 

Which  of  our  Coming  and  Departure  heeds 

As  much  as  Ocean  of  a  pebble-ca§t. 

LL 

One  Moment  in  Annihilation's  WaSte, 
One  Moment,  of  the  Well  of  Life  to  taSle — 
The  Stars  are  setting,  and  the  Caravan 
Draws  to  the  Dawn  of  Nothing — Oh  make 
hafte! 

LH. 

Would  you  that  spangle  of  Existence  spend 
About  the  secret — quick  about  it,  Friend ! 
A  Hair  perhaps  divides  the  False  and  True — * 
And  upon  what,  prithee,  may  t  life  depend? 

LIH. 

A  hair  perhaps  divides  the  False  and  True ;  t 
Yes ;  and  a  single  Alif  §  were  the  clue, 
Could  you  but  find  it,  to  the  Treasure-house, 
And  peradventure  to  The  Master  too ; 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

A  Hair,  they  say, 
f  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  does 
J  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition : 

A  Hair,  they  say, 
§  Alif,  one  letter,  or  number;  the  one  necessary  letter,  or 
word. 
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Rubdiyat  LIV. 

Whose  secret  Presence,  through  Creation's 
veins 

Running,  Quicksilver-like  eludes  your  pains: 
Taking  all  shapes  from  Mah  to  Mahi ;  *  and 
They  change  and  perish  all — but  He  remains ; 

LV. 

A  moment  guess'd — then  back  behind  the  Fold 
Immerft  of  Darkness  round  the  Drama  roll'd 
Which,  for  the  Pastime  of  Eternity, 
He  doth  t  Himself  contrive,  enact,  behold. 

LVI. 

But  if  in  vain,  down  on  the  Stubborn  floor 
Of  Earth,  and  up  to  Heav'n's  unopening  Door, 
You  gaze  To-day,  while  You  are  You — how 
then 

To-morrow,  when  You  t  shall  be  You  no  more? 


*  Mah,/fl55tf, — Mahi,yf«£.  From  moon tofish  (uponwhich, 
in  Persian  mythology,  the  world  is  supposed  to  rest),  is  an 
1  Oriental  metaphor  for  universality.' 

f  Fourth  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  does 

%  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  You  when 
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LVII.  Rubaiyat 
Perplext  no  more  with  Human  or  Divine,  * 
To-morrow's  tangle  to  the  winds  resign, 
And  lose  your  fingers  in  the  tresses  of 
The  Cypress-slender  Minister  of  Wine. 

LVIII. 

Wa§le  not  your  Hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  This  and  That  endeavor  and  dispute; 
Better  be  merry  with  the  fruitful  Grape 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fruit. 

LIX. 

You  know,  my  Friends,  how  bravely  in  my 
House 

For  a  new  Marriage  I  did  make  Carouse : 
Divorced  old  barren  Reason  from  my  Bed, 
And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse. 

LX. 

For  'Is'  and  'Is-not'  though  with  Rule  and 
Line, 

And '  Up-and-down  '  by  Logic  I  define, 
Of  all  that  one  should  care  to  fathom,  I 
Was  never  deep  in  anything  but — Wine. 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

Oh,  plagued  no  more  with  Human  or  Divine, 
To-morrow's  tangle  to  itself  resign, 
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Rubaiyat  LXI. 

Ah,  but  my  Computations,  People  say, 
Reduced  the  Year  to  better  reckoning  ?  —  Nay,* 
'Twas  only  Striking  from  the  Calendar 
Unborn  To-morrow  and  dead  Yesterday  .t 


LXII.t 

But  leave  the  Wise  to  wrangle,  and  with  me 
The  Quarrel  of  the  Universe  let  be : 
And,  in  some  corner  of  the  Hubbub  coucht, 
Make  Game  of  that  which  makes  as  much  of 
Thee. 


LXIII. 

And  lately,  by  the  Tavern  Door  agape, 

Came  shining  through  the  Dusk  an  Angel  Shape 

Bearing  a  Vessel  on  his  Shoulder ;  and 

He  bid  me  taSte  of  it ;  and  'twas — the  Grape ! 


*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

Have  squared  the  Year  to  human  compass,  eh  ? 
If  so,  by  striking  from  the  Calendar 
f  Alluding  to  his  mathematical  and  astronomical  labors,and 
his  reformation  of  the  Calendar. 

\  This  quatrain  is  in  the  First  Edition  only.  It  is  introduced 
in  this  place  as  an  additional  stanza. 
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LXIV.  Rubaiyat 

The  Grape  that  can  with  Logic  absolute 

The  Two-and-Seventy  *  jarring  Se6ls  confute: 

The  sovereign  AlchemiSl  that  in  a  trice 

Life's  leaden  metal  into  Gold  transmute: 

LXV. 

The  mighty  Mahmud,t  Allah-breathing  Lord, 
That  all  the  misbelieving  and  black  Horde 
Of  Fears  and  Sorrows  that  infe§l  the  Soul 
Scatters  before  him  with  his  whirlwind  Sword. 

LXVI. 

Why,  be  this  Juice  the  growth  of  God,  who  dare 
Blaspheme  the  twisted  tendril  as  a  Snare  ? 
A  Blessing,  we  should  use  it,  should  we  not? 
And  if  a  Curse — why,  then,  Who  set  it  there? 

LXVII. 

I  mu&t  abjure  the  Balm  of  Life,  I  mu§l, 
Scared  by  some  After-reckoning  ta'en  on  tru§t, 
Or  lured  with  Hope  of  some  Diviner  Drink, 
When  the  frail  Cup  is  crumbled  into  DuSt ! 

*  Mohammed  said,  'My  people  shall  bedivided  into  seventy- 
two  sects,  all  of  which,  save  one,  shall  have  their  portion  in 
the  fire.' 

f  Alluding  to  Mahmud  the  Ghaznavi,  who  conquered 
India. 
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Rubaiyat  LXVIII. 

If  but  the  Vine  and  Love-abjuring  Band 
Are  in  the  Prophet's  Paradise  to  Stand, 
Alack,  I  doubt  the  Prophet's  Paradise 
Were  empty  as  the  hollow  of  one's  Hand. 

LXIX. 

Oh  threats  of  Hell  and  Hopes  of  Paradise ! 
One  thing  at  lea§l  is  certain  —  This  Life  flies : 
One  thing  is  certain  and  the  reft  is  Lies ; 
The  Flower  that  once  has  *  blown  for  ever  dies. 

LXX. 

Strange,  is  it  not  ?  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  pass'd  the  door  of  Darkness  through, 
Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  Road, 
Which  to  discover  we  mu§t  travel  too. 

LXXI. 

The  Revelations  of  Devout  and  Learn'd 
Who  rose  before  us,  and  as  Prophets  burn'd, 
Are  all  but  Stories,  which,  awoke  from  Sleep 
They  told  their  fellows,  and  to  Sleep  return'd. 

LXXII. 

Why,  if  the  Soul  can  fling  the  Du§l  aside, 
And  naked  on  the  Air  of  Heaven  ride, 
Is 't  not  a  Shame — is 't  not  a  Shame  for  him 
So  long  in  this  Clay  suburb  to  abide  ? 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  is 
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LXXIII.  Rubaiyat 
But  that  is  but  a  Tent  wherein  may  re§l 
A  Sultan  to  the  realm  of  Death  addreSt ; 
The  Sultan  rises  and  the  dark  Ferrash,* 
Strikes,  and  prepares  it  for  another  GueSl. 

LXXIV. 

I  sent  my  Soul  through  the  Invisible, 

Some  letter  of  that  After-life  to  spell: 

And  after  many  days  my  Soul  return'd 

And  said, '  Behold,  Myself  am  Heav'n  and  Hell : ' 

LXXV. 

Heav'n  but  the  Vision  of  fulfill'd  Desire, 
And  Hell  the  Shadow  of  a  Soul  on  fire, 
Ca§t  on  the  Darkness  into  which  Ourselves, 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

LXXVI. 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  visionary  Shapes  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  this  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show ; 

*  Ferrash,  a  porter,  a  camp  servant,  who  accompanies  his 
master  on  journeys,  sets  the  tent,  etc.  The  Ferrash  of  Fate 
strikes  the  tent  (body)  when  the  Sultan  (soul)  departs  ;  and  in 
course  of  time  some  of  the  same  material  particles  may  be 
found  in  the  tent  of  another  Sultan. 
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Rubaiyat  LXXVII. 

Impotent  Pieces  of  the  Game  He  plays 
Upon  this  Chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days; 
Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  checks,  and  slays, 
And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays. 

LXXVIII. 

The  Ball  no  question  makes  of  Ayes  and  Noes, 
But  Right  or  Left  as  Strikes  the  Player  goes ; 
And  He  that  toss'd  you  down  into  the  Field, 
He  knows  about  it  all — he  knows — HE  knows ! 

LXXIX. 

The  Moving  Finger  writes ;  and,  having  writ, 
Moves  on:  nor  all  your  Piety  nor  Wit 
Shall  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  Line, 
Nor  all  your  Tears  wash  out  a  Word  of  it. 

LXXX. 

For  let  Philosopher  and  Doftor  preach 

Of  what  they  will,  and  what  they  will  not — each 

Is  but  one  Link  in  an  eternal  Chain 

That  none  can  slip,  nor  break,  nor  over-reach. 

LXXXI. 

And  that  inverted  Bowl  we  call  the  Sky, 
Whereunder  crawling  coop'd  we  live  and  die, 
Lift  not  your  hands  to  It  for  help — for  It 
As  impotently  rolls  as  you  or  I. 
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LXXXII.  Rubdiydt 
With  Earth's  firSt  Clay  They  did  the  LaSt  Man 
knead, 

And  there  of  the  La£t  Harvest  sow'd  the  Seed: 
And  the  fir§t  Morning  of  Creation  wrote 
What  the  La£t  Dawn  of  Reckoning  shall  read. 

LXXXIII. 

Yesterday  This  Day's  Madness  did  prepare ; 
To-morrow's  Silence,  Triumph,  or  Despair: 
Drink !  for  you  know  not  whence  you  came,  nor 
why: 

Drink!  for  you  know  not  why  you  go,  norwhere. 
LXXXIV. 

I  tell  you  this — When,  Started  from  the  Goal, 
Over  the  flaming  shoulders  of  the  Foal 
Of  Heav'n  Parwin  and  Mushtari  *  they  flung, 
In  my  predeStin'd  Plot  of  Du5t  and  Soul 

LXXXV. 

The  Vine  had  Struck  a  fibre :  which  about 
If  clings  my  Being — let  the  Dervisht  flout; 
Of  my  Base  metal  may  be  filed  a  Key, 
That  shall  unlock  the  Door  he  howls  without. 


*  Parwin  and  Mushtari,  —  the  Pleiads  and  Jupiter, 
f  Dervish,  a  religious  mendicant,  and  usually  a  fanatic. 
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Rubdiydt  LXXXVI. 

And  this  I  know :  whether  the  one  True  Light, 
Kindle  to  Love,  or  Wrath-consume  me  quite, 
One  Flash  of  It  within  the  Tavern  caught 
Better  than  in  the  Temple  lo§l  outright. 

LXXXVII. 

What!  out  of  senseless  Nothing  to  provoke 
A  conscious  Something  to  resent  the  yoke 
Of  unpermitted  Pleasure,  under  pain 
Of  Everlasting  Penalties,  if  broke ! 

LXXXVIII. 

What!  from  his  helpless  Creature  be  repaid 
Pure  Gold  for  what  he  lent  him*  dross-allay'd — 
Sue  for  a  Debt  he  t  never  did  contra6l, 
And  cannot  answer — Oh  the  sorry  trade ! 

LXXXIX. 

Nay,  but,  for  terror  of  his  wrathful  Face, 
I  swear  I  will  not  call  Injustice  grace; 
Not  one  Good  Fellow  of  the  Tavern  but 
Would  kick  so  poor  a  Coward  from  the  place. 


*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition :  us 
f  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  we 
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XC.  Rubaiydt 
Oh  Thou,  who  didSt  with  pitfall  and  with  gin 
Beset  the  Road  I  was  to  wander  in, 
Thou  wilt  not  with  PredeSlin'd  Evil  round 
Enmesh,  and  then  impute  my  Fall  to  Sin  ? 

XCI. 

Oh  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  didSt  make, 
And  ev'n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake: 
For  all  the  Sin  wherewith  the  Face  of  Man 
Is  blacken'd  —  Man's  forgiveness  give  —  and 
take!* 

XCIL 

As  under  cover  of  departing  Day 
Slunk  hunger-Stricken  Ramazan  t  away, 
Once  more  within  the  Potter's  house  alone 
I  Stood,  surrounded  by  the  Shapes  of  Clay. 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

For  all  the  Sin  the  Face  of  wretched  Man 

Is  black  with  —  Man's  forgiveness  give  —  and  take ! 

f  Ramazan,  the  ninth  month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  is 
a  month  of  fasting  and  penance. 
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Rubdiydt  XCIIL* 

Shapes  of  all  Sorts  and  Sizes,  great  and  small, 
That  Stood  along  the  floor  and  by  the  wall ; 
And  some  loquacious  Vessels  were;  and  some 
Li§len 'd  perhaps,  but  never  talk'd  at  all. 

XCIV. 

And  once  again  there  gather'd  a  scarce  heard 
Whisper  among  them ;  as  it  were,  the  Stirr'd 
Ashes  of  some  all  but  extinguisht  Tongue, 
Which  mine  ear  kindled  into  living  Word. 

xcv. 

Said  one  among  them — 'Surely  not  in  vain 
My  substance  from  the  common  Earth  was 
ta'en, 

That  He  who  subtly  wrought  me  into  Shape 
Should  Stamp  me  back  to  shapeless  earth  again  ? ' 

XCVI. 

Another  said — c  Why,  ne'er  a  peevish  Boy 
Would  break  the  Cup  from  which  he  drank  in 

Joy; 

And  He  that  with  his  hand  the  Vessel  made 
Will  surely  not  in  after  Wrath  deStroy/ 1 

*  This  quatrain  in  the  Third  Edition  took  the  place  of  the 
one  following.  It  is  introduced  here  as  an  additional  stanza, 
f  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

4  Shall  He  that  of  his  own  free  Fancy  made 
The  Vessel,  in  an  after-rage  destroy  !  * 
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XCVII. 

After  a  momentary  silence  spake* 
Some  Vessel  of  a  more  ungainly  Make ; 
*  They  sneer  at  me  for  leaning  all  awry ; 
What !  did  the  Hand  then  of  the  Potter  shake  ? ' 

XCVIII. 

Thus  with  the  Dead  as  with  the  Living,  What? 
And  Why?  so  ready,  but  the  Wherejor  not, 
One  on  a  sudden  peevishly  exclaimed, 
'  Which  is  the  Potter,  pray,  and  which  the  Pot ? ' 

XCIX. 

Said  one — '  Folks  of  a  surly  Master  tell, 
And  daub  his  Visage  with  the  Smoke  of  Hell ; 
They  talk  of  some  sharp  Trial  of  us — Pish! 
He 's  a  good  Fellow,  and  \  will  all  be  well/ 

C. 

Then  said  another  with  a  long-drawn  Sigh,t 
'  My  Clay  with  long  oblivion  is  gone  dry: 
But,  fill  me  with  the  old  familiar  Juice, 
Methinks  I  might  recover  by-and-bye.' 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

None  answer'd  this  ;  but  after  silence  spake 

f  First  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

c  Well/  said  another, c  Whoso  will,  let  try, 


Rubdiydt 
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Rubdiyat  CI. 

So  while  the  Vessels  one  by  one  were  speaking, 
One  spied  the  little  Crescent*  all  were  seeking: 
And  then  they  jogg'd  each  other,  'Brother! 
Brother! 

Now  for  the  Porter's  shoulder-knot  a-creaking ! ' 
******* 

CII. 

Ah,  with  the  Grape  my  fading  Life  provide, 
And  wash  my  Body  whence  the  Life  has  died, 
And  lay  me, shrouded  in  the  living  Leaf, 
By  some  not  unfrequented  Garden-side. 

cm. 

Whither  resorting  from  the  vernal  Heat 
Shall  Old  Acquaintance  Old  Aquaintance  greet, 
Under  the  Branch  that  leans  above  the  Wall 
To  shed  his  Blossom  over  head  and  feet. 


*  The  New  Moon,  which  denotes  the  end  of  the  month  of 
fasting.  As  Ramazan  is  a  month  of  mortification  and  self-de- 
nial, so  the  following  month,  Shawwal,  is  one  of  joy  and  in- 
dulgence. 
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CIV.  Rubaiydt 
Then  ev'n  my  buried  Ashes  such  a  snare 
Of  Vintage  shall  fling  up  into  the  Air, 
As  not  a  True-believer  passing  by 
But  shall  be  overtaken  unaware.  t 

CV. 

Indeed  the  Idols  I  have  loved  so  long 
Have  done  my  credit  in  this  World  much  wrong :  * 
Have  drown'd  my  Glory  in  a  shallow  Cup, 
And  sold  my  Reputation  for  a  Song. 

CVI. 

Indeed,  indeed,  Repentance  oft  before 
I  swore  — but  was  I  sober  when  I  swore  ? 
And  then  and  then  came  Spring,  and  Rose-in- 
hand 

My  thread-bare  Penitence  apieces  tore. 
CVII. 

And  much  as  Wine  has  play'd  the  Infidel, 
And  robb'd  me  of  my  Robe  of  Honour — Well, 
I  often  wonder  what  the  Vintners  buy 
One  half  so  precious  as  the  stuff  t  they  sell. 

*  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition : 

Have  done  my  credit  in  Men's  eye  much  wrong : 
f  Third  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  :  ware 
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Rubdiyat  CVIII. 

Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose ! 
That  Youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  *  should 

close ! 

The  Nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 
Ah  whence,  and  whither  flown  again,  who 
knows ! 


CIX. 

Would  but  the  Desert  of  the  Fountain  yield 
One  glimpse — if  dimly,  yet  indeed  reveal'd, 
Toward  which  the  fainting  Traveller  might 
spring, 

As  springs  the  trampled  herbage  of  the  field! 
CX. 

Oh  if  the  World  were  but  to  re-create, 
That  we  might  catch  ere  closed  the  Book  of 
Fate, 

And  make  The  Writer  on  a  fairer  leaf 
Inscribe  our  names,  or  quite  obliterate ! 

*  In  Persia  the  art  of  calligraphy  is  much  esteemed,  and  is 
cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  and  beauty.  'Their 
MSS.  are  ornamented  with  marvellous  miniatures,  the  paper 
is  powdered  with  silver  and  gold,  and frequently  perfumed  with 
the  most  costly  essences' 
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CXI.  Rubdiyat 

Better,  oh  better,  cancel  from  the  Scroll 

Of  Universe  one  luckless  Human  Soul, 

Than  drop  by  drop  enlarge  the  Flood  that  rolls 

Hoarser  with  Anguish  as  the  Ages  roll. 


CXII. 

Ah  Love!  could  you  and  I  with  Fate  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire, 
Would  not  we  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Re- mould  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  Desire ! 


CXIIL* 

Ah,  Moon  of  my  Delight  who  know'Si  no  wane, 
The  Moon  of  Heav'n  is  rising  once  again : 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  shall  she  look 
Through  this  same  Garden  after  me — in  vain ! 

*  First  Edition.  In  Second  Edition  : 

But  see  !  The  rising  Moon  of  Heav'n  again 
Looks  for  us,  Sweet-heart,  through  the  quivering  Plane : 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  will  she  look 
Among  those  leaves  —  for  one  of  us  in  vain ! 

In  the  Third  Edition  the  quatrain  is  : 

Yon  rising  Moon  that  looks  for  us  again  — 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane; 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  Garden  —  and  for  one  in  vain ! 
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Rubaiydt  CXIV. 

And  when  Yourself  with  silver  Foot  shall  pass 
Among  the  GueSls  Star-scatter'd  on  the  Grass, 
And  in  your  joyous  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  One — turn  down  an  empty  Glass ! 


TAM-AM 


NOTES 


NOTES 


NOTE  1. 

HE  first  reprint  of  FitzGerald's 
Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  per- 
haps the  first  reprint  of  the  en- 
tire poem  ever  made  except  by 
direction  of  the  author,  was  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of 
1 870.  The  following  authentic  account  of  it,  now  for 
the  first  time  printed,  will  have  a  peculiar  interest  to 
many  lovers  of  the  Rubaiyat.  Colonel  James  Watson, 
of  Columbus,  secured  from  the  publisher  a  copy  which 
he  was  informed  was  the  last  remaining  of  the  500  cop- 
ies of  the  Second  Edition  issued  by  Bernard  Quaritch. 
Dr.  Starling  Loving  and  several  others  to  whom  the 
book  was  shown  expressed  such  desire  to  possess  the 
poem  that  it  was  determined  to  have  100  copies  re- 
printed. Colonel  Watson  says  in  a  private  letter  which 
he  kindly  gives  permission  to  publish  :  — 

•  As  for  my  part  in  the  reprint  of  Omar  :  In  1869  I 
took  the  North  American  Review  —  then  a  stately 
Quarterly;  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  I  think  it  was, 
among  the  reviews,  I  came  across  one  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam. Quite  a  number  of  stanzas  were  given,  and  if  I  had 
been  clambering  over  a  field  of  boulders  and  had  stum- 
bled upon  a  diamond  I  could  not  have  been  more  de- 
lighted than  I  was  with  the  luminous  wealth  that  blazed 
upon  me.  Of  course  the  thing  to  do  was  to  get  the  entire 
poem  if  I  could.  Some  time  thereafter  I  went  to  New 
York  and  went  to  Joseph  Sabin's  store.  He  was  a, 
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N otes  dealer  in  rare  books  and  I  had  made  some  purchases 
through  him.  When  I  went  into  the  store  I  met  the 
old  gentleman  himself.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  the  poet- 
ical works  of  Omar.  (The  form  of  the  question  was  ri- 
diculous enough  in  the  light  of  what  we  now  know.) 
He  exclaimed:  "The  poetical  works  of  Homer!" 
"  No,"  I  said,  "  Omar  Khayyam,  —  a  Persian  poet." 
"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I 'm  glad  to  hear  that,  because,"  he 
added,  "  there  is  but  one  man  I  know  of  ignorant 
enough  to  speak  of  the  poetical  works  of  Homer,  and 
he  is  that  fellow  across  the  street" — ; (pointing  to  a  rival 
bookstore)  —  "  he  advertises  the  4  Poetical  Works  of 
Homer  ■  for  sale."  I  then  told  him  that  Omar  was  pub- 
lished by  Bernard  Quaritch  of  London.  I  asked  him  to 
write  and  get  me  a  copy.  It  was  some  time  before  it 
came,  I  take  it,  for  I  find  in  pencil  on  the  title-page, 
"April,  1870."  When  he  sent  the  pamphlet  he  said 
Quaritch  wrote  that  it  was  the  last  copy  he  had,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  when  another  edition  would  be 
published.  This  was  of  the  Second  Edition.  You  will 
remember  how  we  read  and  quoted  that  poem  until  all 
of  our  circle  of  friends  knew  of  the  wealth  and  beauty 
of  its  stanzas.  I  passed  the  copy  around,  but  it  was  in 
such  great  demand  that  when  Dr.  Loving  had  read  it 
he  suggested  that  he  and  I  print  an  edition  of  our  own, 

saying  he  thought  Dick  N  could  do  the  work 

very  well.  I  went  to  N  and  showed  him  the  pam- 
phlet, and  he  said  he  could  reproduce  it  in  good  style, 
that  he  had  the  accented  type  that  appear  in  the  ori- 
ginal. We  had  100  copies  struck  off.  What  we  were 
doing  became  noised  abroad  and  we  soon  had  plenty  of 
recruits  for  our  piratical  venture.  You  can  probably 
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recall  the  names  of  those  who  asked  for  a  share  of  the  JV* otes 
spoils.  I  will  not  undertake  to  enumerate  them,  for 
alas !  so  many  fleeing  years  have  gone  by  since  then. 
My  recollection  is  that  in  the  division  twelve  or  fifteen 

copies  fell  to  my  share  The  copy  I  kept  some  one 

borrowed  and  never  returned,  and  thus  after  all  our 
hundred  copies  I  found  myself  without  a  solitary  one 
within  a  few  months.  I  then  bethought  me  that  per- 
haps N  had  kept  the  original,  and  I  went  to  his 

printing  office  and  asked  him  to  look  it  up.  He  called 
in  the  foreman,  who  made  search  for  it,  and  found  the 
leaves,  begrimed  and  blackened  with  the  printer's  fin- 
gers. They  cleaned  the  leaves  as  best  they  could,  put 
them  together  for  me,  and  that  copy  is  now  before  me. 
I  have  seen  other  editions,  but  possess  only  this  copy 
of  the  Second.  As  for  Omar,  I  doubt  if  any  other  cask 
of  equal  size  holds  so  much  of  the  wine  of  life  —  that 
wine  that  "  keeps  oozing  drop  by  drop."  Of  all  that  he 
says  and  all  that  he  suggests, the  most  impressive  to  me 
is  the  pathetic  acknowledgment  of  "the  immitigability 
of  our  mortal  predicament."  ' 

Colonel  Watson  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Columbus 
reprint,  which  is  a  facsimile  of  the  Edition  of  1868, 
except  that  Mr.Quaritch's  imprint  was  omitted,  as  was 
also,  most  unfortunately,  the  date  of  the  undertaking. 
I  would  have  been  pleased  to  subscribe  for  50  copies 
of  the  6  pious  piracy,'  which  I  wished  to  give  away  to 
friends,  but  learned  to  my  regret  that  the  type  had  been 
distributed  after  100  copies  were  printed. 

In  1872  I  heard  that  another  Edition  had  been  pub- 
lished in  London  and  I  ordered  two  copies.  When  I 
received  the  book,  I  observed  *  Third  Edition '  on  the 
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title-page,  and  when  I  read  the  text  I  noted  with  dis- 
may and  pain  that  many  omissions  of  stanzas,  and  al- 
terations of  lines,  had  been  made,  and,  to  my  feeling, 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  poem  had  been  impaired. 
Mr.  FitzGerald  made  many  material  alterations  of  the 
original  text  when  he  prepared  the  Second  Edition, 
and  these  changes  so  unpleasantly  affected  Mr.  Swin- 
burne that  in  expressing  his  feelings  he  used  some  vig- 
orous words,  which  are  on  record.  To  Mr.  Swinburne, 
more  than  to  any  other  person,  is  due  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing rescued  from  the  1  sea  of  oblivion '  the  melancholy 
shipwreck  of  FitzGerald's  First  Edition.  It  is  doubt- 
less true,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  admirers  of 
FitzGerald's  poem  who  are  familiar  with  the  Four 
Editions  which  he  published  believe  that  in  the  Second 
Edition  he  reached  his  highest  point  on  Mount  Parnas- 
sus. He  reached  no  such  point  when  he  again  under- 
took to  revise  the  poem  for  the  Third  Edition.  Besides 
the  nine  beautiful  stanzas  he  then  omitted,  he  would 
have  eliminated  several  others  had  not  Professor  Cow- 
ell's  protest  saved  them. 

NOTE  2,  STANZA  I  (of  the  First  Edition). 

4  Awake  !  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 
Has  flung  the  Stone  that  put  the  Stars  to  Flight: '  etc. 

To  throw  a  pebble  into  a  bowl  at  the  end  of  a  feast, 
or  after  the  repast  accompanying  a  rest  on  a  journey, 
was  a  signal  that  the  moment  had  arrived  when  the 
pleasure,  or  repose,  should  terminate. 

Mr.  FitzGerald,  in  the  Second  Edition,  altered  the 
first  quatrain  from  its  original  form,  as  shown  in  the 
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text,  and  also  in  the  first  draught  (according  to  Dr.  W.  JV* otes 
Aldis  Wright)  of  the  Third  Edition  he  again  changed 
the  first  two  lines  to  read  :  — 

1  Wake  !  for  the  Sun  before  him  into  Night 
A  Signal  flung  that  put  the  Stars  to  flight ! 9 

and  the  quatrain  assumed  its  definite  form  in  the  Third 
Edition  (and  was  not  again  changed  in  the  Fourth), 
as  follows:  — 

'  Wake  !  For  the  Sun,  who  scattered  into  flight 
The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 
Drives  Night  along  with  them  from  Heav'n,  and 
strikes 

The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light/ 

But  the  quatrain  as  it  stands  in  the  First  Edition  is 
much  preferred  by  discriminating  admirers  for  its 
4  Homeric  splendour.' 

NOTE  3,  STANZA  V. 

1  Iram  indeed  is  gone  with  all  his  Rose,'  etc. 

Mohammed,  in  the  (89th)  Chapter  of  the  Koran, 
Surat  al  Fajr  (The  Daybreak),  warns  unbelievers  of 
the  fate  of  Ad,  Thamud,  and  Pharaoh,  and  alludes  to 
the  splendour  of  the  palace  of  Iram. 

4  Hast  thou  not  considered  how  thy  Lord  dealt  with 
Ad,  the  people  of  Irem,  adorned  with  lofty  buildings, 
the  like  whereof  hath  not  been  erected  in  the  land ;  and 
with  Thamud  who  hewed  the  rocks  in  the  valley  into 
houses ;  and  with  Pharaoh  the  contriver  of  the  stakes 
(because  he  used  to  tie  those  he  wished  to  punish  by 
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N otes  the  hands  and  feet  to  four  stakes  fastened  in  the  ground 
and  so  tormented  them,  or  because  he  had  established 
his  kingdom  firmly)  who  had  behaved  insolently  in 
the  Earth  and  multiplied  corruption  therein.' 

This,  says  Sale  in  his  translation  of  the  Koran,  refers 
to  8  the  sumptuous  palace  and  delightful  gardens  built 
and  made  by  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad.  For  they  say 
Ad  left  two  sons,  Sheddad  and  Sheddid,  who  reigned 
jointly  after  his  decease,  and  extended  their  power 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  world :  but  Sheddid  dying, 
his  brother  became  sole  monarch ;  who  having  heard 
of  the  Celestial  paradise,  made  a  garden  in  imitation 
thereof,  in  the  deserts  of  Aden  and  called  it  Irem,  after 
the  name  of  his  great-grandfather.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished he  set  out,  with  a  great  attendance,  to  take  a  view 
of  it ;  but  when  they  came  within  a  day's  journey  of 
the  place,  they  were  all  destroyed  by  a  terrible  noise 
from  heaven.' 

NOTE  4,  STANZA  VI. 

'  And  David's  lips  are  locked ;  but  in  divine 
High-piping  Pehlevi,  with  "Wine!  Wine!  Wine! 
Red  Wine! " — the  Nightingale  cries  to  the  rose,'  etc. 

Pehlevi,  —  (pahalvi,  —  pahlawi),  —  was  the  ancient 
Persian  language  which  succeeded  the  Zend  (or  old 
Bactrian)  and  preceded  the  modern  Persian.  It  was  a 
development  of  the  old  Zend  in  which  the  Avesta  of 
Zoroaster  was  written  and  which  was  translated  into 
Pehlevi.  It  was  the  language  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty 
(a.  d.  224-636). 

Zend  was  the  language  of  the  Achsemenian  Khosru, 
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and  of  the  Kaianian  kings,  the  royal  line  of  the  Achse-  Notes 
menidse  which  began  b.  c.  558  and  ended  with  the 
conquest  by  Alexander  the  Great  b.  c.  330.  Zend  was 
the  language  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  cylinders 
which  have  been  found  in  Assyria,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
Babylon,  and  which  in  recent  years  have  been  deci- 
phered by  archaeological  scholars  largely  by  means  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  language  to  Vedic  Sanscrit. 

Zoroaster  (Zarathustra)  was  born  about  589  b.  c. 
The  sacred  writings  called  the  Zendavesta,  besides  a 
beautiful  system  of  morals,  teach  that  a  certain  Entity 
has  always  existed,  —  Zarauana  Akarana  ('  Time 
without  bounds ').  This  Entity  brought  into  existence 
simultaneously  two  beings  who  are  in  perpetual  con- 
flict, Hormuzd,  author  of  all  good,  and  Ahriman,  au- 
thor of  evil.  The  religion  of  Zoroaster  prevailed  in 
Persia  from  the  time  of  its  founder  down  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Sassanian  dynasty  in  636  a.  d.,  and  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Mohammedan  Arabs, 
when  the  followers  of  the  ancient  faith  were  cruelly 
persecuted,  and  those  who  were  not  converted  by  the 
sword  to  the  faith  of  Islam  were  driven  out  of  the  coun- 
try and  took  refuge  in  India,  where  their  descendants 
are  now  known  as  Parsees.  They  have  been  called 
Fireworshippers,  which  is  a  misnomer  given  them  by 
the  Mohammedans.  They  were  not  idolaters  of  fire, 
which  was  only  a  visible  sign  of  their  religion,  and  a 
symbol  of  divinity.  In  a  Parsee  temple  of  the  present 
time  a  perpetual  fire  is  maintained  as  an  emblem  of 
Hormuzd.  The  sun  also  was  reverently  saluted  as  an 
emblem  of  the  faith,  and  as  the  great  source  of  heat 
and  all  terrestrial  energy.  A  few  of  the  followers  of  the 
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Notes  ancient  faith  are  still  found  in  Persia  at  Yazd  and  Kir- 
man,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  body  are  in  India,  where 
they  form  a  very  distinct  community,  and  are  remark- 
able for  their  good  manners  and  habits,  their  intelli- 
gence and  enterprise,  and  special  aptitude  for  business 
in  la  haute  finance.  They  give  great  attention  to  educa- 
tion, and  occupy  distinguished  rank  in  all  professions. 
They  have  adopted  the  Hindoo  speech,  and  the  Per- 
sian language  is  no  longer  used  by  them,  but  they  ob- 
serve the  Zoroastrian  religion  brought  by  their  fore- 
fathers from  Persia. 

The  attitude  of  Omar  Khayyam  towards  the  ancient 
faith  of  his  country  was  doubtless  very  tolerant  if  not 
kindly,  although  he  was  perhaps  as  little  of  a  Zoroas- 
trian as  he  was  a  Mohammedan.  Omar  attended 
prayers  at  the  Mosque,  and  exhibited  some  outward 
conformity  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Moslem  religion, 
as  was  demanded  by  his  official  and  social  position, 
but  the  questions  which  occupied  his  mind  were  those 
which  could  not  be  brought  into  reconciliation  with 
the  formal  creed  of  any  one  of  the  4  Two-and-Seventy 
jarring  Sects.'  In  his  Introduction  to  Mrs.  Cadell's 
metrical  translation  of  quatrains  of  Omar,  Mr.  Richard 
Garnett  inquires,  '  How  far  has  Persia  assimilated  Is- 
lam *?  Accustomed  to  comprehend  Arabs,  Turks,  and 
Persians  under  the  general  denomination  of  Orientals, 
we  are  liable  to  forget  that  there  is  no  community  of 
race  among  them.  The  Mohammedan  religion  was 
imposed  by  a  Semitic  people  upon  an  Aryan  one,  with- 
out condescension  to  the  subtleties  of  controversy,  but 
by  dint  of  apostolic  blows  and  knocks.  An  authentic 
history  of  the  conversion  of  Persia  to  Islam  would  be 
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a  very  curious  chapter  in  human  history.  The  process 
was  far  from  instantaneous,  for  two  centuries  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy  we  find  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  two  religions  holding  public  disputa- 
tions, and  about  the  same  time  was  compiled  the 
Dinkard,  an  extensive  digest  of  Zoroastrian  theology 
and  law.  .  .  .  We  do  not  suggest  that  Omar  was 
secretly  a  Zoroastrian,  but  the  doctrine  of  heredity 
teaches  that  repugnance  to  Mohammedanism  was  not 
likely  to  be  extinct  in  him,  and  that  in  this  respect  he 
probably  shared  the  Sufi  frame  of  mind,  little  of  a  Sufi 
as  he  may  have  been  himself/ 

NOTE  5,  STANZA  VIII. 

'  Whether  at  Naishapur  or  Babylon,'  etc. 

The  Arabic  geographer  and  historian  Aboulfeda, 
King  of  Hammah,  who  was  born  at  Damascus  in 
1273,  and  died  in  1331,  speaks  of  Naishapur  as  be- 
ing, in  his  time,  an  important  commercial  centre,  and 
the  most  beautiful  city  in  Khorasan.  He  says  the  city 
was  founded  by  the  king  Sapor  (Sabour)  and  was  so 
named  because  the  site,  when  it  was  selected  by  the 
king,  was  covered  with  reeds  (nai  in  Persian),  which  he 
ordered  to  be  cut  down  and  the  city  to  be  built,  which 
was  then  called  Na'f-Sabour  (the  reeds  of  Sabour). 

Aboulfeda  says,  in  his  Geographie,  (translated  into 
French  by  M.  Reinaud)  : 8  Naisabour,  dit  Hanqual,  est 
une  ville  celebre.  Elle  est  situee  dans  une  plaine,  et  est 
couverte  d'edifices.  Son  etendue  est  d'une  parasange 
carree.  .  .  L'eau  est  amenee  en  grande  partie  a  Naisa- 
bour par  des  canaux  souterrains.  Son  air  est  pur.  .  .  . 
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Notes  On  lit  dans  le  Lobab ;  Nai'sabour  est  la  plus  belle  ville 
du  Khorasan  et  celle  qui  reunit  le  plus  d'avantages. 
On  Fa  ainsi  nommee  parceque  le  roi  Sabour  (Scha- 
pour,  Sapor),  lorsqu'il  en  vit  Femplacement,  s'ecria 
qu'il  serait  tres  propre  a  la  construction  d'une  ville. 
Or  cet  emplacement  etait  couvert  de  roseaux  (na"i,  en 
persan)  :  Sabour  donna  Fordre  de  les  couper  et  de  batir 
la  ville.  Elle  fut  done  nommee  Nai-Sabour  (les  rose- 
aux de  Sapor).  On  lit  chez  Ibn  Sa'id :  Les  Persans 
donnent  a  Nai'sabour  le  nom  de  Nischawour.  C'est  un 
lieu  de  rendez-vous  pour  les  marchands.  A  cela  j'ajou- 
terai  que  de  nos  jours  on  ne  la  nomme  plus  que  Ni- 
schawour, et  que  la  forme  Nai'sabour  est  oubliee.' 

The  city  of  Naishapur  (Nishabur  in  modern  Persian) 
has  now  fallen  into  dilapidation  and  decay.  In  Omar 
Khayyam's  time  it  had  not  far  from  300,000  inhab- 
itants and  a  large  number  of  mosques  and  seminaries. 
It  was  a  fortified  city,  surrounded  by  a  powerful  wall 
flanked  by  massive  towers  and  supported  by  an  im- 
posing arg  or  citadel.  It  had  whole  districts  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  pottery  and  copper  utensils, 
rugs  and  silverware.  The  climate  is  delightful,  and 
the  whole  province  of  Khorasan  is  beautiful  and  salu- 
brious. The  word  Khorasan  signifies  4  country  of  the 
sun/ 


NOTE  6,  STANZA  IX. 

1  Morning  a  thousand  Roses  brings,  you  say  : 
Yes,  but  where  leaves  the  Rose  of  yesterday  ? '  etc. 

The  first  sketch  of  this  quatrain  is  found  in  a  letter  to 
Professor  Cowell,  dated  July  14,  1857  :  — 
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4 1  long  for  wine  !  oh  Saki  of  my  Soul,  Notes 
Prepare  thy  Song  and  fill  the  morning  Bowl ; 
For  this  first  Summer  month  that  brings  the  Rose 
Takes  many  a  Sultan  with  it  as  it  goes.' 

Letters  and  Literary  Remains,  vol.  i,  p.  264. 

NOTE  7,  STANZA  X. 

4  Well,  let  it  take  them  !  What  have  we  to  do 
With  Kaikobad  the  Great,  or  Kaikhosru  ? '  etc. 

The  historical  characters  mentioned  by  Omar  in  the 
Rubaiyat  belong  to  the  mythical  and  legendary  annals 
of  the  early  Persian  kings  recited  in  the  Shah  Nama, 
an  epic  poem  of  60,000  distichs  written  by  Abul  Ka- 
sim  Hasan  Mansur,  called  Firdausi  or  Paradise,  who 
was  the  Homer  of  Persia.  He  was  born  a.  d.  940  or 
possibly  935  at  Shadab,  near  Tus,  in  Khorasan,  and 
died  at  Tus  in  1020.  He  was  engaged  thirty  years  in 
the  composition  of  his  Iliad,  the  fabulous  history  and 
chronology  called  the  Shah  Nama,  or  Book  of  Kings, 
which  he  wrote  by  command  of  the  Sultan  Mahmud 
Sabuktugin,  of  Ghazni,  —  Mahmud  the  Ghaznavi, 
surnamed, 4  The  Great.'  The  poet  was  to  receive  1000 
miskals  in  gold  for  every  1000  distichs.  He  deter- 
mined not  to  accept  his  compensation  until  his  work 
was  finished,  when  he  expected  he  would  receive  in 
one  payment  a  large  sum,  which  he  desired  to  devote 
to  the  adornment  and  improvement  of  his  native  city. 
But  after  his  long  labour  was  completed  the  despot  de- 
frauded him  of  his  compensation,  paying  him  in  silver 
instead  of  gold.  The  poem  begins  with  a  dedicatory 
eulogy  of  the  magnificence  and  greatness  of  Mahmud, 
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Notes  and  closes  with  lines  in  which  the  poet  expressed  his 
scorn  for  the  tyrant  who  neglected  and  misused  him. 

Mahmud  was  born  in  971,  and  died  at  Ghazni,  Af- 
ghanistan, in  1030.  He  became  Sultan  in  997,  at  the 
age  of  26,  and  the  thirty-three  years  of  his  reign  were 
.  devoted  to  wars.  He  extended  his  victories  from  the 
Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  OxuSo  He  invaded  India  twelve  times  to  make  the 
conquest  of  that  country  and  to  spread  the  faith  of 
Islam.  His  expeditions  were  memorable  for  the  horri- 
ble massacres  committed  by  him,  the  destruction  of 
temples,  and  the  devastation  and  ruin  of  the  country. 
The  title  of  Sultan  was  invented  as  a  special  distinction 
for  Mahmud,  and  he  was  the  first  sovereign  who  ever 
bore  that  title. 

Rustem,  who  was  the  Persian  Hercules,  and  his  father 
Zal,  are  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Shah  Nama.  They 
possessed  wonderful  strength  and  courage,  and  were 
warriors  who  were  never  defeated.  Rustem,  mounted 
on  his  famous  horse  Rakush,  was  an  army  in  himself, 
always  defeating  his  foes  in  great  numbers  and  single- 
handed. 

Kaiumers,  according  to  the  Shah  Nama,  was  the  first 
king  of  the  ancient  Peshdadian  dynasty ;  the  first  to  ex- 
ercise sovereign  power,  and  to  establish  a  code  of  laws. 
The  kings  and  heroes  of  the  Peshdadian  dynasty  are 
personages  of  legendary  story.  They  performed  pro- 
digious feats  of  strength  and  valor,  fought  demons  and 
dragons,  and  lived  to  great  age.  Jamsh^d  and  Feridun 
are  celebrated  for  their  power  and  magnificence,  en- 
lightenment and  benevolence.  Jamsh^d  is  said  to  have 
reigned  700  years,  and  was  distinguished  for  learning 
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and  wisdom.  He  founded  the  city  of  Persepolis,  dis-  Notes 
covered  wine-making,  and  instituted  the  calendar 
which  was  rectified  by  Omar  Khayyam.  His  illustri- 
ous great-grandson  Feridun,  the  sixth  king  of  the 
Peshdadian  dynasty,  elevated  to  the  throne  through 
the  valor  of  the  heroic  blacksmith  Kaf,  who  overthrew 
the  tyrant  Zohak,  has  been  celebrated  by  nearly  all  the 
Persian  poets  for  his  liberality  and  justice.  Feridun 
had  three  sons,  Salm,  Tur,  and  Iraj.  He  bequeathed  to 
Salm  his  western  dominions,  to  Tur  his  eastern  territo- 
ries, and  chose  Iraj  to  succeed  him  in  his  capital.  This 
division  of  the  empire  led  to  long-continued  wars  be- 
tween his  descendants,  in  which  the  heroes  Zal  and 
Rustem  were  prominent  actors.  The  elder  brothers 
conspired  against  Iraj,  who  was  murdered  by  Tur,  and 
they  in  turn  were  slain  by  Minuchihr,  son  of  Iraj. 

Kaikobad,  of  the  race  of  Iraj,  was  the  first  Kaianian 
king  and  founder  of  that  dynasty.  The  word  Kai,  pre- 
fixed to  the  names  of  four  of  the  Iranian  sovereigns, 
signifies  king,  and  especially  one  of  great  renown. 
Kaikobad  is  said  to  have  reigned  100  years,  and  was 
succeeded  about  600  b.  c.  by  his  son  Kaikawus,  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  Cyaxares,  who  invaded  Hamavaran 
and  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, but  was  afterwards  treacherously  seized  and  held 
prisoner,  during  which  time  Iran  was  invaded  by  the 
Turanian  prince  Afrasiab,  the  descendant  of  Tur.  Af- 
rasiab  was  defeated  by  the  hero  Rustem,  who  then  de- 
livered Kaikawus,  who,  according  to  the  tradition, 
reigned  1 50  years,  and  selected  his  grandson,  Kaikho- 
sru,  to  be  his  successor. 

Kaikhosru  (559-529  b.  c.)  was  the  son  of  Syawaush 
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Notes  and  Farangis,  daughter  of  Afrasiab.  Syawaush  was  the 
son  of  Kaikawus  and  a  mysterious  noble  maiden  who 
fled  from  a  tyrannical  father  to  escape  a  hateful  mar- 
riage, and  who  was  found  in  the  forest  by  the  warriors 
Tus  and  Giv,  who  both  became  enamoured  of  her,  and 
,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  them  they  brought  the 
maiden  to  the  king,  who  solved  the  problem  by  taking 
her  to  himself.  Syawaush,  being  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Turan,  married  Farangis,  and  was  afterwards  murdered 
by  Gurwi.  Afrasiab  then  intended  to  slay  his  daughter 
Farangis,  who  was  pregnant,  so  there  might  be  no  de- 
scendant of  I  raj.  But  Piran  Wisah,  his  chief  counsellor, 
induced  the  king  to  put  her  in  his  care,  and  when  her 
child  was  bom  it  was  given  to  shepherds  to  be  brought 
up.  While  Afrasiab  was  at  war  with  Kaikawus,  Giv 
found  the  young  prince  and  brought  him  to  his  grand- 
father. When  Kaikhosru  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty 
he  continued  the  war  against  Afrasiab  and  finally  slew 
him.  Afrasiab  is  the  Astyages,  and  Kaikhosru  is  the 
Cyrus  the  Mede  of  the  Greek  historians  Herodotus, 
Xenophon,  and  Ctesiphon. 

Kaikhosru  was  the  most  brilliant  of  the  kings  of  the 
Kaianian  dynasty.  After  the  overthrow  of  Afrasiab  he 
extended  his  kingdom  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egypt. 
He  made  the  conquest  of  Babylonia,  and  displayed 
great  generosity  and  consideration  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  conquered  city  of  Babylon.  The  Jews  there  held 
in  captivity  by  Belshazzar  he  not  only  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  their  own  country  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  re- 
store their  temple,  but  returned  to  them  the  great  num- 
ber of  gold  and  silver  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  which 
had  been  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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The  tomb  of  Kaikhosru  has  been  presumably  identi-  Notes 
fied  at  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pasargadae,  the  first 
capital  of  Iran,  in  the  little  valley  now  called  Meshhed- 
Murghab,  northeast  of  ancient  Persepolis.  Among  the 
interesting  ruins,  on  a  square  base  of  masonry  com- 
posed of  immense  blocks  of  white  marble,  rising  in 
steps,  stands  a  structure  which  corresponds  to  the  de- 
cription  given  by  Flavius  Arrianus,  in  his  account  of 
the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  be- 
ing the  tomb  which,  in  Alexander's  time,  contained  the 
body  of  Cyrus.  The  monument  is  built  of  huge  blocks 
of  marble  five  feet  thick,  shaped  at  the  top  into  a  slop- 
ing roof.  The  interior  is  a  quadrangular  chamber  ten 
feet  long,  seven  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high.  The 
pillars  surrounding  the  area  of  the  tomb  bear  inscrip- 
tions in  ancient  Persian, 4  I  am  Khosru  the  King,  the 
Achaemenian.' 

NOTE  8,  STANZA  XIII. 

4  Here  with  a  little  Bread  beneath  the  Bough, 
A  Flask  of  Wine,  a  Book  of  Verse  —  and  Thou 
Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness  — '  etc. 

FitzGerald's  principles  with  regard  to  translation 
were,  according  to  his  own  confession,  decidedly  easy. 
4  It  is  an  amusement  to  me,'  he  wrote  to  Professor  Cow- 
ell,  4  to  take  what  liberties  I  like  with  these  Persians/ 
He  could  not  submit  to  the  restraint  imposed  by  verbal 
literalness  which  would  curb  the  flights  of  his  own 
fancy.  With  prodigal  generosity,  he  never  scrupled  to 
use  the  philosopher's  stone  and  turn  copper  into  gold, 
or  to  expand  and  fill  out  from  his  own  richly  stored  im- 
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Notes  agination.  His  paraphrase  of  Omar  is  richer  in  poetic 
imagery  than  the  original,  although  it  may  fail  to  re- 
produce the  graceful  rhythm  and  prodigality  of  rimes, 
the  sonorous  measure  and  mellifluous  sweetness  which 
Persian  scholars  find  so  abundantly  displayed  in  Omar. 
•  FitzGerald  made  no  attempt  to  imitate  Omar's  vary- 
ing rhythms,  but  he  chose  the  three-rimed  iambic  de- 
casyllabic quatrain  (the  third  line  being  generally 
blank)  which  has  since  been  recognized  as  the  most 
appropriate  representation  of  the  Rubai  and  wielded 
it  with  consummate  skill.  Mr.  E.  H.  Whinfield  says : 
'The  successor  of  a  translator  like  FitzGerald,  who 
ventures  to  write  verse,  and  especially  verse  of  the 
metre  which  he  has  handled  with  such  success,  cannot 
help  feeling  at  almost  every  step  that  he  is  provoking 
comparisons  very  much  to  his  own  disadvantage.' 
6  Mr.  Swinburne's  modification  of  this  metre,'  he  ob- 
serves, 'in  which  the  rhyme  is  carried  on  from  one 
quatrain  to  the  next,  is  not  applicable  to  poems  like 
Omar's,  all  of  which  are  isolated  in  sense  from  the  con- 
text. .  .  .  Nearly  the  whole  charm  consists  in  the  style, 
the  manner,  the  grace  of  the  expression,  and  the  mel- 
ody of  the  versification.' 

'  Those  who  have  enjoyed  the  felicity,'  says  Justin 
Huntly  McCarthy, 1  of  hearing  Sir  Richard  Burton  re- 
cite the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  in  their  sonorous  Persian, 
know  best  his  admiration  for  the  astronomer  poet.' 

'  As  regards  the  (Persian)  metre,'  says  Mr.  Whinfield, 
'  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  quatrain  of  ten-syllable  lines 
which  has  been  tried  by  Hammer,  Bicknell,  and  others, 
and  has  been  raised  by  FitzGerald  almost  to  the  rank 
of  a  recognized  English  metre,  is  the  best  representa- 
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tion  of  the  RubSu  It  fairly  satisfies  Conington's  canon, 
viz :  that  there  ought  to  be  some  degree  of  metrical  con- 
formity between  the  measure  of  the  original  and  the 
translation,  for  though  it  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  Rubtft,  it  very  clearly  suggests  it.  In  particu- 
lar, it  copies  what  is  perhaps  the  most  marked  feature 
of  the  Ruba'U  —  the  interlinking  of  the  four  lines  by 
the  repetition  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  rhyme  of  the  first 
and  second.  .  .  .  Alexandrines  would  of  course  corre- 
spond, more  nearly  than  decasyllables,  with  Rub  Si  lines 
in  number  of  syllables,  and  they  have  been  extensively 
used  by  Bodenstedt  and  other  German  translators  of 
Rubd'is,  but,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  German,  they 
are  apt  to  read  very  heavily  in  English,  even  when  con- 
structed by  skilful  verse-makers,  and  an  inferior  work- 
man can  hardly  hope  to  manage  them  with  anything 
like  success.'  And  Mr.  Whinfield  elsewhere  says : 
4  What  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  line  consists  of 
thirteen  syllables,  seven  long  and  six  short.  But  when- 
ever two  short  syllables  come  together,  they  may  be 
contracted  into  one  long  syllable,  and  the  result  is  that 
German  prosodians  reckon  no  less  than  twenty-four 
different  variations  of  the  line,  the  shortest  of  which 
consists  of  ten  syllables,  all  long.  But,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, the  last  form  of  the  line  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  nearest  English  equivalent  to  a  normal 
Rubtti  line  would  be  such  an  Alexandrine  as  the  fol- 
lowing of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  accents  on  the 
second,  fifth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  syllables  :  — - 

'  We  mark  not  the  world's  course,  but  would  have  it 
take  ours' 
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Notes  Writing  to  Professor  Cowell  in  May,  1857,  Fitz- 
Gerald  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  French 
Orientalist,  Garcin  de  Tassy,  from  which  he  quoted  : 
4 1  have  written  a  little  paper  upon  Omar  with  some 
Quotations  taken  here  and  there  at  random,  avoiding 
-  only  the  too  badly  sounding  rubayat!  And  FitzGerald 
continues : 4  He  says  he  can't  make  out  the  metre  of  the 
rubayat  at  all  —  never  could  —  though  "  I  am  enough 
skilful  in  scanning  the  Persian  verses,  as  you  have 
seen  "  (Qy  T)  "  in  my  Prosody  of  the  languages  of  Mu- 
sulman  Countries,"  &c.' 

'  It  is  next  door  to  impossible,'  says  Mr.  Edward 
Heron- Allen, 1  to  imitate  in  English  the  prevailing  me- 
tre of  the  ruba'iyat :  Mr.  Michael  Kerney,  the  anony- 
mous editor  of  the  American  reprint  of  FitzGerald's 
collected  works  (Boston,  1887),  has  attempted  it  in 
his  notes  to  the  quatrains,  with  a  result  which  must  be 
seen  to  be  believed.  One  enthusiastic  student  of  the 
ruba'iyat,  however,  has  handled  the  metre  of  the  origi- 
nal with  grace  and  felicity,  and  that  is  Mr.  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  editor  of  the  Boston  Variorum  Edition 
of  1896,  in  his  own  introductory  "ruba'iyat";  these 
contain  the  true  lilt  of  the  original  without  resorting  to 
verbal  quirks  that  jar  upon  the  Occidental  ear.' 

One  of  the  many  of  Mr.  Dole's  translations  of  the  ori- 
ginal rubaiyat  which  he  introduces  in  his  picturesque 
and  entertaining  Oriental  romance,  Omar  the  Tent- 
maker,  loses  no  quality  of  beauty  as  English  poetry 
through  strict  adherence  to  the  original  mutakarib 
metre  of  which  it  is  an  illustration.  The  stanza  is  also 
a  very  close  translation  of  quatrain  1 7  of  the  Bodleian 
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MS.,  as  appears  from  comparison  with  Mr.  Heron-  JV otes 
Allen's  literal  translation  into  English  prose. 

4  The  breath  of  the  early  Spring  in  the  face  of  the  Rose 
is  sweet ; 

The  Face  of  my  Love  in  the  shade  of  the  garden-close 
is  sweet ; 

Naught  thou  canst  say  of  the  day  that  has  faded  away 
is  sweet ; 

Be  happy ;  speak  not  of  the  past,  for  to-day  as  it  glows 
is  sweet.' 

NOTE  9,  STANZA  XXI. 

1  The  Palace  that  to  Heav'n  his  pillars  threw, 
And  Kings  the  forehead  on  his  threshold  drew  — 
I  saw  the  solitary  Ringdove  there, 
And  "  Coo,  coo,  coo,"  she  cried ;  and 44  Coo,  coo,  coo." 9 

The  original  of  this  quatrain  was  found  by  Robert  B. 
M.  Binning  inscribed  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis, 
and  is  quoted  by  him  without  reference  to  Omar  Khay- 
yam. (A  Journal  of  Two  Years'  Travel  in  Persia,  Cey- 
lon, etc.  London,  1857,  v°l-  n>  P-  2o0  Mr.  Heron- 
Allen  says,  4FitzGerald  identified  it  in  the  Calcutta 
MS.  where  it  occurs,  though  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Bodleian  MS.' 

In  a  note  on  the  quatrain  FitzGerald  says : 4  The  Ring- 
dove's ancient  Pehlevi  Coo,  Coo,  Coo,  signifies  also  in 
Persian  "Where?  Where?  Where  V  In  Attar's  Bird 
Parliament  she  is  reproved  by  the  Leader  of  the  Birds 
for  sitting  still,  and  for  ever  harping  on  that  one  note  of 
lamentation  for  her  lost  Yusuf  He  paraphrased  the 
lines  from  the  Mantik-ut  Tair  :  — 
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4  Then  from  a  Wood  was  heard  unseen  to  coo 
The  Ring-dove  — "Yusuf!  Yusuf!  Yusuf!  Yu  — 

(For  thus  her  sorrow  broke  her  Note  in  twain, 
And  just  where  broken,  took  it  up  again) 
"suf !  Yusuf!  Yusuf!  Yusuf! "  —  But  one  Note, 
Which  still  repeating,  she  made  hoarse  her  throat.' 

NOTE  10,  STANZA  XXV. 

'  I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  Rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled ; '  etc. 

Khwajah  Nizami,  of  Samarcand,  relates  that  his 
teacher,  Omar  Khayyam,  one  day  said  to  him,  'My 
tomb  shall  be  in  a  spot  where  the  north  wind  may  scat- 
ter roses  over  it.' 

Mr.  William  Simpson,  an  artist  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  was,  with  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and 
Baker,  among  the  earliest  to  appreciate  FitzGerald's 
translation  of  the  Ruba'iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,  and  to 
rescue  the  poem  from  obscurity  and  neglect.  In  1 884 
he  was  sent  in  his  capacity  as  special  artist  to  accom- 
pany the  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  which  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  to 
Teheran  (Tahran),  where  the  Commission  was  re- 
ceived as  the  guest  of  the  Shah  so  long  as  it  should  be 
on  Persian  territory,  and  a  Mehmandar,  or  Guest-Con- 
ductor, was  assigned  to  accompany  it,  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Shah,  to  ensure  attention  to  the  personal 
comfort  and  wants  of  its  members. 

On  leaving  Teheran  the  Commission  marched  east- 
ward for  nearly  a  month  until  it  reached  Naishapur  in 
Khorasan.  The  Mehmandar  was  familiar  with  the 
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name  of  Omar  Khayyam,  and,  as  the  expedition  drew 
near  to  Naishapur,  Mr.  Simpson  became  eager  to  know 
what  memorial  of  the  old  astronomer-poet  he  might 
probably  find  there.  The  Mehmandar  told  him  he 
knew  the  tomb  of  Omar  and  would  conduct  him  to 
it.  On  the  morning  of  October  27  the  Commission 
reached  Naishapur,  and  on  that  same  day  a  pilgrimage 
was  made  to  the  spot  where  the  great  Mother  Earth  re- 
ceived Omar  *  back  into  her  arms '  and  dissolved  him  in 
a  6  last  embrace.' 

The  tomb  is  about  two  miles  south  of  the  present  city, 
and  all  the  way  the  ground  is  strewn  with  the  debris  of 
former  habitations,  and  there  are  long  ridges  of  earth 
which  probably  mark  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city.  As 
the  English  pilgrims  wended  their  way,  the  Mehman- 
dar directed  attention  to  a  rather  imposing  blue  dome 
which  he  said  was  the  tomb  of  Omar,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
experienced  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to 
think  that  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Poet  should  be 
marked  by  so  fine  a  monument,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  preserved  through  so  many  centuries. 

But  he  was  to  suffer  a  disappointment.  The  dome,  it 
is  true,  indicates  where  Omar  Khayyam  is  buried,  but 
it  is  an  Imamzadah,  erected  two  centuries  before 
Omar's  time,  in  honor  of  Mohammed  Marook,  brother 
of  the  Imam  Riza,  whose  own  sacred  tomb  is  at  Mesh- 
hed.  4  The  word  Imamzadah  means  Son  of  an  Imam, 
and  applies  to  the  tomb  as  well  as  to  the  person  buried/ 
The  Son  of  an  Imam,  in  the  old  fanatical  days,  what- 
ever his  personal  character  may  have  been,  inherited 
sanctity  from  his  father,  and  his  tomb  became  a  holy 
place.  Mohammed  Marook,  although  not  a  son,  was 
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•AT otes  brother  of  an  Imam  who  is  the  most  revered  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan saints,  and  when  he  died  at  Naishapur  an 
Imamzadah  was  piously  erected  to  his  memory.  A 
space  of  ground  about  the  monument  was  enclosed  by 
a  wall,  and  the  ground  in  front  was  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
«  with  walks,  which  is  still  preserved  after  a  thousand 
years ;  while  the  grounds  behind  the  Imamzadah  be- 
came a  gabrystan,  or  graveyard,  but  evidently,  in  view 
of  the  limited  area,  not  a  general  burying-place,  but  a 
spot  for  special  interments  of  persons  who  had  been 
distinguished  for  piety,  learning,  or  genius.  Here 
Omar  was  buried,  on  the  terrace  of  the  monument,  in 
an  oblong  recess  formed  by  three  arches,  and  a  rude 
roof,  his  tomb  being  added  to  a  corner  of  the  Imam- 
zadah, and  in  the  pavement  of  the  terrace  are  a  great 
number  of  small  tombstones  bearing  names  which,  in 
successive  generations,  were  recognized  as  worthy  of 
honour. 

The  fact  that  Omar  was  buried  in  this  enclosure,  and 
especially  that  his  tomb  is  on  the  terrace,  which  is 
elevated  about  three  feet  from  the  level  ground,  and 
whereon  rests  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  Marook  over 
which  rises  the  dome,  and  that  he  was  buried  there 
some  two  hundred  years  after  the  Imamzadah  was 
erected,  is  evidence  of  the  recognition  by  his  contem- 
poraries of  Omar's  very  high  attainments,  and  of  his 
extraordinary  intellectual  and  personal  worth. 

The  Imamzadah  was  never  a  structure  of  much  archi- 
tectural merit,  and  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  dilapidation 
and  neglect,  although  there  are  evidences  of  repairs 
having  been  made  at  different  times.  Owing  to  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  place  it  has  been  preserved,  and  prevented 
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from  falling  into  complete  decay,  and  thus  has  Omar's  Notes 
tomb  likewise  shared  in  the  pious  care. 

Mr.  Simpson  made  a  sketch  of  the  Imamzadah,  and 
Omar's  tomb,  for  the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  the 
picture  was  reproduced  and  printed  in  the  Memorial 
Edition  of  the  Works  of  Edward  FitzGerald  published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  1887.  Along  the  edge 
of  the  terrace  where  Omar  was  buried  he  found  rose- 
bushes, and  he  gathered  some  dried  rose-leaves  and 
seeds,  and  sent  them  that  day  to  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch. 
When  these  seeds  were  received  in  London  they  were 
given  to  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew  Gardens,  who  planted  and 
carefully  cultivated  them;  and  on  October  7,  1893, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club  of  Lon- 
don, a  little  1  rose-tree,'  whose  parent  had  bloomed  by 
Omar's  grave  at  Naishapur  and  4  shed  his  blossom  over 
head  and  feet,'  was  planted,  with  ceremonies,  on  the 
grave  of  Edward  FitzGerald  at  Boulge,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse  wrote  the  following  4  Inscription 1 :  — 

*  Reign  here,  triumphant  rose  from  Omar's  grave, 
Borne  by  a  fakir  o'er  the  Persian  wave ; 
Reign  with  fresh  pride,  since  here  a  heart  is  sleeping 
That  double  glory  to  your  Master  gave. 

4  Hither  let  many  a  pilgrim  step  be  bent 
To  greet  the  rose  re-risen  in  banishment ; 
Here  richer  crimsons  may  its  cup  be  keeping 
Than  brimmed  it  ere  from  Naishapur  it  went.' 

NOTE  11,  STANZA  XXXI. 

4  Myself  when  young  did  eagerly  frequent 
Doctor  and  Saint,  and  heard  great  argument,'  etc. 
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Meshhed  (Meshid,  Mashhad)  is  now  the  capital  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  province  of  Khorasan,  and  is 
the  most  noted  place  in  Persia  to  which  pilgrimages 
are  made;  and  pilgrims  to  the  number  of  about  thirty 
thousand  annually  go  there  to  make  their  devotions  in 
the  mosque,  and  to  pray  at  the  shrine  of  the  Imam  Riza. 
The  mosque  is  the  richest  in  the  world,  having  a  re- 
venue of  about  $250,000  per  annum,  which  is  used  for 
the  support  of  the  clergy,  for  education,  for  hospitals, 
and  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  sacred  buildings. 
The  doors  of  the  edifice  are  covered  with  gold  and 
studded  with  rubies. 

Meshhed  is  only  a  short  distance  from  Tus,  the  ancient 
capital,  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  an  old  tower. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  time  of  Aboulfeda,  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  province  was  at  Naishapur. 
The  ancient  city  of  Tus  comprised  two  distinct  cities, 
Tabaran  and  Maugan,  and  more  than  a  thousand  vil- 
lages were  dependent  upon  the  city  of  Tus,  and  in- 
cluded in  a  district  which  was  designated  by  the  same 
name.  Nauqanwasthe  more  important  of  the  two  cities, 
and  was  then  the  most  prosperous  in  Khorasan.  The 
celebrated  Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid,  while  making  an 
inspection  of  his  affairs  in  Khorasan,  died  at  Tus,  and 
his  body  was  interred  in  a  tower  at  Sanabadh,  a  village 
forming  part  ofNauqan.  The  son  and  successor  of  Ha- 
roun al  Raschid,  Mahmun,  sent  'All  ben  Mousa  ben 
Dja'far  ar-Rida  (Riza,  the  eighth  Imam  of  the  house  of 
Ali)  to  be  governor  of  Tus,  a  policy  adopted  in  hope 
of  reconciling  to  his  succession  to  the  Caliphate  the 
powerful  friends  of  the  family  of  Ali.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  this  action  he  encountered  such  resistance  in 
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his  own  family  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  Notes 
from  the  throne,  and  to  correct  his  political  mistake  he 
directed  Riza  to  go  upon  a  holy  mission;  but  the  Imam 
died  before  quitting  Nauqan,  and  it  has  been  alleged 
that  he  was  poisoned  by  order  of  the  Caliph.  A  superb 
sepulchre  was  afterwards  erected  to  Riza,  and  a  new 
city  was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Nauqan  and  called 
Meschhed,  which  word  means  4  the  place  where  a  mar- 
tyr is  buried.'  Aboulfeda  says  (Reinaud's  translation)  : 
*  C'est  sur  les  ruines  de  la  Nauqan  que  s'est  elevee  la 
celebre  Meschhed  qui  a  son  nom  du  mausolee  d'ar- 
Rida.'  .  .  .  4  Au  dessus  du  tombeau  d'Ali  ben  Mousa 
Pon  a  construit  une  citadelle  ou  demeurent  les  devots 
(voues  au  culte  d'ar-Rida).' 

Of  the  twelve  holy  Imams  of  the  posterity  of  Ali  the 
Imam  Riza  is  the  most  revered.  For  centuries  past,  the 
dead  of  pious  families  which  could  afford  the  expense 
have  been  sent  from  great  distances  to  be  buried  in  the 
holy  ground  of  the  district  about  Meshhed,  so  that  it  is 
now  a  vast  cemetery. 

The  Imam  Riza  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  body  of  mystics  called  Sufis.  He  died 
in  a.  h.  203,  a.  d.  818.  The  brother  of  this  Mohamme- 
dan saint,  Mohammed  Marook,  died  at  Naishapur, 
and  on  the  terrace  of  his  mausoleum  at  that  place  was 
buried  Omar  Khayyam. 

NOTE  12,  STANZA  XXXVII. 

4  Earth  could  not  answer ;  nor  the  Seas  that  mourn 
In  flowing  Purple,  of  their  Lord  forlorn ; '  etc. 

FitzGerald  got  his  inspiration  for  the  first  two  lines  of 
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JV otes  this  quatrain  from  the  Mantik-ut  Tair  of  Attar.  In  a 
letter  to  Professor  Cowell,  March  12,  1857,  ne  says: 
'  Why  is  the  Sea  (in  that  Apologue  of  Attar  once 
quoted  by  Falconer)  supposed  to  have  lost  God  %  Did 
the  Persians  agree  with  something  I  remember  in  Plato 
about  the  Sea  and  all  in  it  being  of  an  inferior  Nature, 
in  spite  of  Homer's  "  divine  Ocean,"  etc.  ?  William 
Aldis  Wright  in  a  footnote  to  this  letter  says,  '  This 
struck  E.  F.  G.  so  much  that  he  introduced  it  into 
Omar  Khayyam,  stanza  xxxvi  (xxxvii).  Professor 
Cowell  writes,  u  I  well  remember  shewing  it  to  Fitz- 
Gerald  and  reading  it  with  him  in  his  early  Persian 
days  at  Oxford,  in  1 855.  I  laughed  at  the  quaintness ; 
but  the  idea  seized  his  imagination  from  the  first,  and, 
like  Virgil  with  Ennius'  rough  jewels,  his  genius  de- 
tected gold  where  I  had  seen  only  tinsel.  He  has  made 
two  grand  lines  out  of  it." '  (Letters  and  Literary  Re- 
mains, vol.  i,  p.  25 1 .) 

The  following  are  the  lines  from  the  Mantik-ut  Tair 
of  Attar  referred  to  (distich  972)  :  — 

4  An  observer  of  spiritual  things  approached  the  sea 
And  said,  "  O  sea,  why  are  you  blue  ? 
Why  do  you  wear  the  robe  of  mourning  ? 
There  is  no  fire,  why  do  you  boil  ?  " 
The  sea  made  answer  to  that  good-hearted  one, 
"  I  weep  for  my  separation  from  the  Friend, 
Since  by  reason  of  my  impotence  I  am  not  worthy  of 
Him, 

I  have  made  my  robe  blue  on  account  of  my  sorrow 
for  Him." ' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Edward  Heron- 
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Allen  says  that  Professor's  Cowell's  letter  referring  to 
the  first  two  lines  of  FitzGerald's  stanza  was  the  first 
clue  he  obtained  for  prosecuting  his  scholarly  re- 
searches in  tracing  the  original  sources  of  some  of  the 
lines  and  passages  in  the  poem  which  had  baffled  stu- 
dents of  the  Ruba'iyat  of  Omar ;  and  that,  by  reading 
every  Persian  work  to  which  FitzGerald  refers  in  his 
correspondence  during  the  period  when  he  was  con- 
structing his  paraphrase,  he  identified  the  sources  of 
certain  passages  which  FitzGerald  introduced  into  the 
poem  for  which  no  exact  parallels  could  be  found  in 
Omar. 

NOTE  13,  STANZAS  XXXVI  and  XXXVIII. 

1  There  was  the  Door  to  which  I  found  no  Key : 

•       »       ♦  '     ♦        *  « 

Then  of  the  Thee  in  Me  who  works  behind 
The  Veil,'  etc. 

f  There  are  those,  I  believe,'  says  Mr.  Edward  Heron- 
Allen,  1  who  "  by  Genius  and  by  Power  of  Brain  "  have 
found  these  two  quatrains  quite  simple  and  self-ex- 
planatory. For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  never 
understood  them  in  the  least  until  I  found  two  pas- 
sages in  Ferid-ud-dln  Attar,  which  evidently  surged  up 
in  FitzGerald's  brain  when  he  read  the  Calcutta  qua- 
train. They  are  as  follows  :  — 

1 "  The  Creator  of  the  world  spoke  thus  to  David  from 
behind  the  Curtain  of  the  Secret :  '  Everything  in  the 
world,  good  or  bad,  visible  or  invisible,  is  mere  substi- 
tute, unless  it  be  Me,  Me  for  whom  thou  canst  find 
neither  substitute  nor  equal.  Since  nothing  can  be  sut> 
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JV Otes  stituted  for  Me,  do  not  cease  to  abide  in  Me.  I  am  thy 
soul,  be  not  separated  from  Me  ;  I  am  necessary,  thou 
art  dependent  upon  Me.  .  .  .  Seek  not  to  exist  apart 
from  Me.' " '  (Distich  3090.) 

' "  Since  long  ago,  really,  I  am  Thee  and  Thou  art 
Me,  we  two  are  but  one.  Art  thou  Me  or  am  I  Thee, 
is  there  any  duality  in  the  matter  *?  Or  else,  I  am  thee, 
or  thou  art  me,  or  thou,  thou  art  thyself.  Since  thou  art 
me  and  I  am  thee  forever,  our  bodies  are  one.  That  is 
all." '  (Distich  3735.) 

•  This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  Sufistic  argu- 
ment of  Unity  with  God,  or  the  Thee-in-Me  that  Fitz- 
Gerald  has  introduced  with  such  mystic  skill  into  his 
Ruba'iyat.'  (The  Ruba'iyat,  etc.  p.  316.) 

NOTE  14,  STANZA  XL. 

6 1  think  the  Vessel,  that  with  fugitive 
Articulation  answer'd,  once  did  live,'  etc. 

Omar  recurs  very  frequently  to  the  revolution  of  Mat- 
ter. He  loved,  as  did  Shakespeare,  to  allow  his  imagi- 
nation to  follow  the '  dust  of  Alexander,'  the  clay  of  im- 
perial Caesar,  and  discover  it  serving  ignoble  use,  and 
to  trace  the  violet's  delicate  breath  to  the  buried  lips  of 
Ophelia. 

In  composing  quatrain  xl  and  the  two  which  fol- 
low, FitzGerald,  besides  the  text  of  Omar,  had  also 
in  mind  a  fable  in  the  Mantik-ut  Tair  of  Ferrid  ud-din 
Attar.  The  story  is  told  that  on  a  certain  occasion  a 
prophet  drank  sweet  water  from  a  clear  stream.  Some 
one  then  filled  ajar  from  the  stream,  and  the  prophet,  in 
drinking  again  from  the  jar,  found  the  water  to  be  bitter. 
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Then  spake  the  jar  :  4 1  am,  of  old,  a  man.  I  have  been  Notes 
fashioned  a  thousand  times  beneath  the  seven-domed 
heavens,  now  into  a  vase,  now  into  ajar,  and  again  into 
a  bowl.  They  may  refashion  me  again  a  thousand  times, 
but  I  shall  always  be  tainted  with  the  bitterness  of 
death.' 

FitzGerald  beautifully  paraphrased  the  lines  :  — 

4  The  Clay  that  I  am  made  of,  once  was  Man, 
Who  dying,  and  resolved  into  the  same 
Obliterated  Earth  from  which  he  came 
Was  for  the  Potter  dug  and  chased  in  turn 
Through  long  vicissitude  of  Bowl  and  Urn; 
But,  howsoever  moulded,  still  the  pain 
Of  that  first  mortal  Anguish  would  retain, 
And  cast  and  recast,  for  a  Thousand  years 
Would  turn  the  sweetest  Water  into  Tears/ 

NOTE  15,  STANZA  XLIII. 

'  And  not  a  drop  that  from  our  Cups  we  throw 
On  the  parcht  herbage  but  may  steal  below,5  etc. 

FitzGerald  says  :  4  The  custom  of  throwing  a  little 
wine  on  the  ground  before  drinking  still  continues  in 
Persia,  and  perhaps  generally  in  the  East.  Monsieur 
Nicolas  considers  it 44  un  signe  de  liberalite,  et  en  meme 
temps  un  avertissement  que  le  buveur  doit  vider  sa 
coupe  jusqu'a  la  derniere  goutte."  Is  it  not  more  likely 
an  ancient  Superstition ;  a  Libation  to  propitiate  Earth, 
or  make  her  an  Accomplice  in  the  illicit  Revel  ?  Or, 
perhaps,  to  divert  the  Jealous  Eye  by  some  sacrifice  of 
superfluity,  as  with  the  Ancients  of  the  West  ?  With 
Omar  we  see  something  more  is  signified ;  the  precious 
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Notes   Liquor  is  not  lost,  but  sinks  into  the  ground  to  refresh 
the  dust  of  some  poor  Wine-worshipper  foregone. 

1  Thus  Hafiz,  copying  Omar  in  so  many  ways  : 
"  When  thou  drinkest  Wine,  pour  a  draught  on  the 
ground.  Wherefore  fear  the  Sin  which  brings  to  an- 
other Gain  «?  » ' 

NOTE  16,  STANZA  UIL 

'  A  hair  perhaps  divides  the  False  and  True ; 
Yes ;  and  a  single  Alif  were  the  clue,'  etc. 

Mr.  E.  Heron- Allen,  in  a  note  on  quatrain  No.  28  of 
the  Bodleian  MS.  says  :  4  This,  one  of  the  most  mystic 
and  interesting  quatrains  known  to  me,  occurs  only  in 
this  MS.  A  remote  echo  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Fitz- 
Gerald  (stanza  53).  The  whole  quatrain  is  mystical 
and  doctrinal.'  His  literal  translation  of  the  quatrain 
is :  — 

4 My  heart  said  to  me  :  —  "I  have  a  longing  for  in- 
spired Knowledge ; 
Teach  me  if  thou  art  able." 
I  said  the  Alif.  My  heart  said  :  —  "  Say  no  more. 
If  One  is  in  the  house,  one  letter  is  enough."  * 

Mr.  Whinfield  translates  the  quatrain  :  — 

Once  and  again  my  soul  did  me  implore, 

To  teach  her,  if  I  might,  the  heavenly  lore  ; 

I  bade  her  learn  the  Alif  well  by  heart. 

Who  knows  that  letter  well  need  learn  no  more.' 

4  Alif  Kafat  is  a  recognized  Oriental  idiom,  meaning 
44  Alif  sufficeth,"  L  e.  the  one  necessary  letter, 44  the  One 
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God.'"  [Hafiz  (Ode  416)  uses  the  same  expression, 
4  He  who  knows  the  One,  knows  all'  —  Whinfield.] 

NOTE  17,  STANZA  LIX. 

1  You  know,  my  Friends,  how  bravely  in  my  House 
For  a  new  Marriage  I  did  make  Carouse  : '  etc. 

In  his  Introduction  FitzGerald  discusses  briefly  the 
claim  made  that  Omar  Khayyam, '  like  Hafiz  and  the 
rest/  was  a  Sufi.  The  Sufis  constitute  a  sect  which  in- 
cludes nearly  all  the  poets  of  Persia.  By  way  of  refuta- 
tion of  the  argument  which  has  been  advanced  that 
Omar  may  be  classed  among  these  mystics,  FitzGerald 
refers  to  quatrains  which  do  not  admit  of  mystical  in- 
terpretation, and  to  which  no  spiritual  meaning  can  be 
given.  The  manner  in  which  Monsieur  Nicolas  gets 
over  the  difficulties  of  plain  language  by  ipse  dixit,  by 
pronouncing  ex  cathedra  that  in  all  instances  in  Omar's 
quatrains  black  stands  for  white,  and  that  bitter  means 
sweet,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  quotation  of  some  of 
the  notes  to  Nicolas'  literal  translation,  which  notes  be- 
come wearisomely  repetitive  of 4  Dieu,'  ■  La  Divinite,' 
etc.  Mr.  Heron- Allen  says  that  according  to  the  popu- 
lar reading  of  his  philosophy  the  Sufis  were  Omar's  pet 
detestation.  But  another  very  eminent  Oriental  scholar, 
Sir  Richard  F.  Burton,  contends  that  Omar  was  a  true 
Sufi,  and  that  his  allusions  to  Wine  are  typical  and 
mystical.  In  his  own  poem,  The  Kasidah,  or  Lay  of  the 
Higher  Law,  which  he  pretended  to  have  translated 
from  Haji  Abdu  El  Yezdi,  Burton  alludes  to  Fitz- 
Gerald's  stanza :  — 
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Notes  '  You  know,  my  Friends,  how  bravely  in  my  House 
For  a  new  Marriage  I  did  make  Carouse  : 
Divorced  old  barren  Reason  from  my  Bed, 
And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse.' 

In  Part  II,  couplet  viii :  — 

1  Another  boasts  he  would  divorce  old  barren  Reason 
from  his  bed, 

And  wed  the  Vine-maid  in  her  stead ;  —  fools  who 
believe  a  word  he  said.' 

And  in  a  note  he  observes  :  — 

'  Umar-i-Khayyam  spiritualized  Tasawwof,  or  Soofe- 
ism,  even  as  the  Soofis  (Gnostics)  spiritualized  Mos- 
lem Puritanism/  And  of  the  line, 

4  And  took  the  Daughter  of  the  Vine  to  Spouse/ 

he  observes : 4  Here  "  Wine  "  is  used  in  its  mystic  sense 
of  entranced  Love  for  the  Soul  of  Souls.  Umar  was 
hated  and  feared  because  he  spoke  boldly  when  his 
brethren  the  Soofis  dealt  in  innuendoes/ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  a  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  many  of  Omar's  phrases.  Some  of  the  qua- 
trains were  manifestly  intended  to  convey  a  mystical 
meaning.  But  it  seems  to  be  evident  that  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bacchanalian  stanzas  he  should  be  taken 
to  mean  what  he  says,  but  yet  not  altogether  with 
literal  exactness  and  the  full  implication  of  his  very 
words.  There  is  a  4  hidden  meaning '  of  satire,  and  of 
scorn  for  ignorant  and  dogmatic  zealots.  Moreover, 
overwhelmed  by  the  inscrutable  problems  of  life  and 
death,  under  a  thin  disguise  his  Saki  is  disclosed  as  the 
lugubrious  symposiarch  of  a  melancholy  feast  at  the 
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bottom  of  whose  vaunted  Cup  are  bitter  dregs.  The 
song  in  praise  of  wine  is  keyed  to  a  note  which  ex- 
pires into  a  sigh  of  despair,  revealing  a  pathetic  and 
mournful  avowal  of  the  impotent  and  unavailing 
endeavour 

'  To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things.' 

Of  Sufism  Burton  says  (Sindh,  and  the  Races  that 
inhabit  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  ch.  viii,  p.  20)  :  1  It  is 
the  religion  of  beauty,  whose  leading  principle  is  that  of 
earthly,  the  imperfect  type  of  heavenly  love.  Its  high 
priests  are  Anacreontic  poets ;  its  rites,  wine,  music,  and 
dancing,  spiritually  considered ;  and  its  places  of  wor- 
ship, meadows  and  gardens  where  the  perfume  of  the 
rose  and  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  by  charming  the 
heart,  are  supposed  to  improve  the  mind  of  the  listener/ 

Sufism  is  a  mystical  system  of  philosophy  which  pos- 
tulates a  vast  and  all-embracing  Pantheism,  and  the 
credo  might  be  reduced  to  the  single  expression,  God 
alone  exists,  and  all  visible  and  invisible  creation,  mat- 
ter and  spirit,  are  only  emanations  from  Him.  Pope, 
in  the  Essay  on  Man,  has  condensed  this  philosophy 
into  two  lines  :  — 

■  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  Nature  is,  and  God  the  soul.' 

The  same  thought  is  found  in  the  following  quatrains, 
which  are  translations  from  Omar  by  Mr.  John  Leslie 
Garner  :  — 

4  This  spirit  which  the  Universe  contains, 
Shines  in  the  Rose,  then  in  the  Lion  reigns, 
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Notes  Although  the  Outward  Forms  may  pass  away, 
The  Spirit  still  remains,  yes  still  remains. 

1  What  may  this  Moving  Panorama  be  ? 
Ah  would  that  I  could  tell  it  all  to  thee  ; 
'T  is  Something  tossed  up  by  the  boundless  Vast, 
That  will  return  to  that  same  Unknown  Sea. 

1  This  Universe  is  but  a  Body  old 
Which  doth  the  Right,  as  Deathless  Spirit  hold, 
While  Angels,  Elements,  and  Skies  and  Men, 
Are  Parts  of  One,  Whose  Laws  the  Whole  enfold/ 

Sufism  may  include  the  vague  agnosticism  of  all 
dreamers  of  dreams  who  have  grown  weary  of  the 
4  great  argument  About  it  and  about/  and  who  soothe 
if  they  do  not  entirely  content  themselves  with  ideals  of 
the  imagination,  pleasing  fancies,  and  poetic  reveries, 
which  after  all  may  be  as  near  the  Truth  as  the  preten- 
tious tenets  of  philosophies. 

NOTE  18,  STANZA  LX. 

'  For  "  Is  "  and  "  Is-not  "  though  with  Rule  and  Line, 
And  "  Up-and-down  *  by  Logic  I  define/  etc. 

FitzGerald,  in  a  note  on  this  quatrain,  says :  4  A  Jest, 
of  course,  at  his  studies.  A  curious  mathematical  Qua- 
train of  Omar's  has  been  pointed  out  to  me ;  the  more 
curious  because  almost  exactly  parallel'd  by  some 
Verses  of  Doctor  Donne's  that  are  quoted  in  Izaak 
Walton's  Lives  !  Here  is  Omar  :  "  You  and  I  are  the 
image  of  a  pair  of  compasses ;  though  we  have  two 
heads  (sc.  our  feet)  we  have  one  body ;  when  we  have 
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fixed  the  centre  for  our  circle,  we  bring  our  heads  (sc.  N otes 
feet)  together  at  the  end."  *  Dr.  Donne :  — 

1 "  If  we  be  two,  we  two  are  so 
As  stiff  twin-compasses  are  two ; 
Thy  soul,  the  fixt  foot,  makes  no  show 
To  move,  but  does  if  the  other  do. 

1 "  And  though  thine  in  the  centre  sit, 
Yet  when  my  other  far  does  roam, 
Thine  leans  and  hearkens  after  it, 
And  grows  erect  as  mine  comes  home. 

•  "  Such  thou  must  be  to  me,  who  must 
Like  the  other  foot  obliquely  run ; 
Thy  firmness  makes  my  circle  just, 
And  me  to  end  where  I  begun." ' 

NOTE  19,  STANZA  LXI. 

8  Ah,  but  my  Computations,  People  say, 
Reduced  the  Year  to  better  reckoning  *? '  etc. 

The  reformation  of  the  calendar,  effected  by  the  com- 
mission of  seven  learned  men  appointed  by  Malik  Shah 
for  that  purpose,  was  primarily  due  to  the  able  vizir 
Nizam  ul  Mulk,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam. The  scientific  importance  of  the  reform  was  no 
doubt  suggested  to  the  vizir  by  Omar,  and  was  fully 

*  E.  H.  Whinfield's  metrical  translation  of  the  quatrain :  — 
*  In  these  twin  compasses,  O  Love,  you  see 
One  body  with  two  heads,  like  you  and  me, 
Which  wander  round  one  centre,  circlewise, 
But  at  the  last  in  one  same  point  agree. 
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Notes  recognized  and  appreciated  by  the  great  statesman 
who  selected  Omar  as  the  head  of  the  commission 
which  was  appointed  to  accomplish  it.  The  system  of 
intercalation  adopted  has  been  pronounced  by  some 
learned  men  of  our  own  times,  says  Reinaud,  to  be 
even  more  perfect  than  the  one  now  in  use.  The  Jel- 
lalian  era  is  fixed  to  the  xvth  of  March,  a.  h.  471,  a.  d. 
1079. 

Gibbon  observes  (ch.  lvii,  History  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire)  :  '  By  a  law  of  the 
Prophet,  the  Moslems  are  confined  to  the  irregular 
course  of  the  lunar  months ;  in  Persia,  since  the  age  of 
Zoroaster,  the  revolution  of  the  sun  has  been  known 
and  celebrated  as  an  annual  festival ;  but  after  the  fall 
of  the  Magian  empire,  the  intercalation  had  been  neg- 
lected ;  the  fractions  of  minutes  and  hours  were  mul- 
tiplied into  days ;  and  the  date  of  the  spring  was  re- 
moved from  the  sign  of  Aries  to  that  of  Pisces.  The 
reign  of  Malik  was  illustrated  by  the  Gelalaean  sera ;  all 
errors,  either  past  or  future,  were  corrected  by  a  com- 
putation of  time  which  surpasses  the  Julian,  and  ap- 
proaches the  accuracy  of  the  Gregorian,  style/ 

Reinaud  says,  in  the  first  volume  (which  is  devoted  to 
his  own  Introduction)  of  the  translation  of  the  Geo- 
graphic D'Aboulfeda  : 4  Nizam- Almolk,  qui  etait  tres- 
zele  pour  l'avancement  des  sciences,  placa  Omar  a  la 
tete  de  l'observatoire  qu'il  avait  fonde ;  ce  fut  lui  qu'il 
chargea  de  preside  r  a  la  reforme  du  calendrier  etabli 
en  Perse  quelque  temps  avant  l'invasion  musulmane, 
et  qui  n'etait  plus  en  rapport  avec  l'etat  du  ciel.  Le 
nouveau  calendrier,  qui  a  paru  a  quelques  savants 
plus  parfait  que  le  notre,  meme  apres  la  reforme  de 
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Gregoire  XIII,  recut  le  surnom  de  Aldjelaly  ou  le  Djela- 
leen,  du  titre  de  Djelaleddin,  ou  Honneur  de  la  religion, 
que  portait  le  sulthan.'  And  Reinaud  continues  with 
critical  observation  upon  Omar:  'Omar  dirigea  de 
plus  les  operations  astronomiques  qui  devaient  mar- 
quer  l'etat  de  la  science  a  cette  epoque.  Malheureuse- 
ment,  Omar  allia  avec  l'astronomie  le  gout  de  la  poesie 
et  du  plaisir.  II  ne  parait  pas  avoir  attache  beaucoup 
de  prix  a  des  travaux  qui  auraient  fait  sa  gloire.  Ses 
poesies  sont  parvenues  jusqu'a  nous ;  mais  il  n'en  est 
pas  de  meme  des  observations  astronomiques  qui  se 
firent  sous  sa  direction ;  les  ecrivains  Orientaux  pos- 
terieurs  eux-memes  ne  paraissent  pas  en  avoir  eu  une 
connaissance  precise.' 

Malik  Shah  dismissed  Nizam  ul  Mulk  from  office 
after  his  thirty  years  of  devoted  service  which  gave  re- 
nown to  the  Sultan's  reign,  and  when  the  vizir  was  in 
the  ninety-third  year  of  his  age.  The  illustrious  minis- 
ter was  soon  afterwards  assassinated  by  an  emissary  of 
the  infamous  Hasan  ben  Sabbah,  and  was  the  first  con- 
spicuous victim  of  that  gloomy  and  bloodthirsty  fa- 
natic. Malik  Shah  died  soon  after,  in  1092,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  empire  expired  with  his  reign. 

NOTE  20,  STANZA  XCI. 

4  Oh  Thou,  who  Man  of  baser  Earth  didst  make, 
And  ev'n  with  Paradise  devise  the  Snake  ; '  etc. 

This  quatrain  was  pronounced  by  Swinburne  to  be 
the  crowning  stanza  of  the  poem.  Professor  Cowell  has 
said  4  there  is  no  original  for  the  line  about  the  snake ' 
in  Omar.  Mr.  Heron-Allen  finds  the  reference  to  the 
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snake  in  an  apologue  in  the  Mantik-ut  Tair  of  Attar, 
where  Iblis  the  snake  is  said  to  have  been  present  in 
Paradise  at  the  creation  of  Adam. 

There  are  no  verbal  parallels  in  Omar  for  the  five 
remarkable  stanzas,  lxxxvii,  lxxxviii,  lxxxix,  xc,  and 
xci,  which  were  only  remotely  derived  by  FitzGerald 
from  his  Persian  readings.  Thoughts  faintly  suggested 
by  Omar,  sentiments  half  hidden  under  cloudy  meta- 
phor and  ambiguous  phrasing,  are  drawn  from  twenty 
or  thirty  quatrains,  and  are  redelivered  with  an  au- 
dacity and  distinctness  of  expression,  a  virility  and  a 
force,  which  make  these  stanzas  essentially  Fitz- 
Gerald's  own. 

NOTE  21,  STANZA  CL 

1  So  while  the  Vessels  one  by  one  were  speaking, 
One  spied  the  little  Crescent  all  were  seeking : 1  etc. 

FitzGerald,  in  a  note  on  this  quatrain,  says :  1  At  the 
close  of  the  Fasting  Month,  Ramazan  (which  makes 
the  Musulman  unhealthy  and  unamiable),  the  first 
Glimpse  of  the  New  Moon  (who  rules  their  division  of 
the  Year)  is  looked  for  with  the  utmost  Anxiety,  and 
hailed  with  Acclamation.  Then  it  is  that  the  Porter's 
Knot  may  be  heard  —  towards  the  Cellar.  Omar  has 
elsewhere  a  pretty  quatrain  about  the  same  Moon  :  — 

' "  Be  of  Good  Cheer  —  the  sullen  Month  will  die, 
And  a  young  Moon  requite  us  by  and  by ; 
Look  how  the  Old  one,  meagre,  bent,  and  wan 
With  Age  and  Fast,  is  fainting  from  the  Sky." ' 
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NOTE  22,  STANZA  CVIII. 

4  Yet  Ah,  that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose ! 
That  Youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close 
The  Nightingale  that  in  the  branches  sang, 
Ah  whence,  and  whither  flown  again,  who  knows ! 1 

Only  remotely  in  this  stanza,  and  in  stanza  vi,  has 
FitzGerald  introduced  into  his  poem  the  loves  of  the 
nightingale  and  the  rose  which  recur  so  frequently  in 
Oriental  literature.  It  is  a  theme  that  has  seduced  the 
pen  of  every  Persian  poet.  Indeed,  it  might  be  difficult 
for  even  the  prosaic,  sitting  in  Omar's  own  garden,  for 
instance,  under  the  soft  rays  of  the  moon  on  a  balmy 
summer  night,  the  roses  scenting  the  humid  air,  and 
the  bulbul  swelling  his  throat  in  responsive  emulation, 
to  escape  the  poetical  thought  of  the  bird  being  in  love 
with  the  flower. 

While  the  winter  snow  still  lingers  on  the  mountain 
sides  in  Persia  'comes  Spring  with  Rose  in  hand'; 
early  in  April  the  fruit-trees  in  the  valleys  burst  into 
blossom  and  flowers  in  profusion  adorn  the  plains.  As 
soon  as  the  roses  begin  to  bloom  the  nightingale  arrives 
from  the  south,  and  when  the  roses  disappear  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  it  is  observed  that  '  the  Nightingale  that 
in  the  branches  sang '  has  4  flown  again.' 

NOTE  23,  STANZA  CXIII. 

1  Ah,  Moon  of  my  Delight  who  know'st  no  wane, 
The  Moon  of  Heav'n  is  rising  once  again : '  etc. 

Moon,  in  Persian,  is  mah,  which  word  has  three  mean- 
ings ;  mah,  the  Moon  (of  heaven) ;  mah,  a  beautiful 
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Notes  mistress ;  mah,  a  month.  E.  Heron- Allen,  in  a  note  on 
the  original  quatrain  which  was  FitzGerald's  inspira- 
tion for  this  stanza,  notes  Omar's  play  upon  the  several 
meanings  of  the  word  mah.  He  says  the  form  of  the 
stanza  in  FitzGerald's  First  Edition  is  much  nearer  the 
original  than  the  later  variants. 

NOTE  24. 

Tiresias,  and  Other  Poems,  by  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son, was  published  in  1885  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don), and  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Robert  Browning. 
Lord  Tennyson,  on  receiving  news  of  the  death  of  his 
friend,  Mr.  FitzGerald,  wrote  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock : 
1 1  had  written  a  poem  to  him  the  last  week,  a  dedica- 
tion which  he  will  never  see.'  The  following  poem,  the 
first  in  the  volume,  is  addressed 

TO  EDWARD  FITZGERALD. 

Old  Fitz,  who  from  your  suburb  grange, 

Where  once  I  tarried  for  awhile, 
Glance  at  the  wheeling  Orb  of  change, 

And  greet  it  with  a  kindly  smile ; 
Whom  yet  I  see  as  there  you  sit 

Beneath  your  sheltering  garden-tree, 
And  watch  your  doves  about  you  flit, 

And  plant  on  shoulder,  hand  and  knee, 
Or  on  your  head  their  rosy  feet, 

As  if  they  knew  your  diet  spares 
Whatever  moved  in  that  full  sheet 

Let  down  to  Peter  at  his  prayers; 
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Who  live  on  milk  and  meal  and  grass ;  *  Notes 

And  once  for  ten  long  weeks  I  tried 
Your  table  of  Pythagoras, 

And  seem'd  at  first  4  a  thing  enskied 1 
(As  Shakespeare  has  it)  airy-light 

To  float  above  the  ways  of  men, 
Then  fell  from  that  half-spiritual  height 

Chill'd,  till  I  tasted  flesh  again 
One  night  when  earth  was  winter-black, 

And  all  the  heavens  flashed  in  frost ; 
And  on  me,  half-asleep,  came  back 

That  wholesome  heat  the  blood  had  lost, 
And  set  me  climbing  icy  capes 

And  glaciers,  over  which  there  roll'd 
To  meet  me  long-armed  vines  with  grapes 

Of  Eshcol  hugeness ;  for  the  cold 
Without,  and  warmth  within  me,  wrought 

To  mould  the  dream ;  but  none  can  say 
That  Lenten  fare  makes  Lenten  thought, 

Who  reads  your  golden  Eastern  lay, 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 

In  English  more  divinely  well ; 
A  planet  equal  to  the  sun 

Which  cast  it,  that  large  infidel 
Your  Omar ;  and  your  Omar  drew 

Full-handed  plaudits  from  our  best 
In  modern  letters,  and  from  two, 

Old  friends  outvaluing  all  the  rest, 
Two  voices  heard  on  earth  no  more ; 

But  we  old  friends  are  still  alive, 

*  FitzGerald,  in  early  manhood,  became  a  vegetarian,  and 
he  adhered  to  the  simple  diet  through  life.  — W.  A.  B. 
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•AT otes       And  I  am  nearing  seventy-four, 

While  you  have  touch'd  at  seventy-five, 
And  so  I  send  a  birthday  line 

Of  greeting ;  and  my  son,  who  dipt 
In  some  forgotten  book  of  mine 

With  sallow  scraps  of  manuscript, 
And  dating  many  a  year  ago, 

Has  hit  on  this,  which  you  will  take, 
My  Fitz,  and  welcome,  as  I  know 

Less  for  its  own  than  for  the  sake 
Of  one  recalling  gracious  times, 

When,  in  our  younger  London  days, 
You  found  some  merit  in  my  rhymes, 

And  I  more  pleasure  in  your  praise. 


ROSE-LEAVES  OF  MODERN  SONG 
TO  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 

Sayer  of  sooth,  and  Searcher  of  dim  skies ! 

Lover  of  Song,  and  Sun,  and  Summertide, 

For  whom  so  many  roses  bloomed  and  died; 
Tender  Interpreter,  most  sadly  wise, 
Of  earth's  dumb,  inarticulated  cries ! 

Time's  self  cannot  estrange  us,  nor  divide ; 

Thy  hand  still  beckons  from  the  garden-side, 
Through  green  vine-garlands,  when  the  Winter  dies. 

Thy  calm  lips  smile  on  us,  thine  eyes  are  wet ; 
The  nightingale's  full  song  sobs  all  through  thine, 
And  thine  in  hers  —  part  human,  part  divine ! 
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Among  the  deathless  gods  thy  place  is  set,  «W otes 

All-wise,  and  drowsy  with  Life's  mingled  Wine, 
Laughter  and  Learning,  Passion  and  Regret. 

Rosamund  Marriott  Watson. 


You  were  a  Saint  of  unbelieving  Days, 
Liking  your  Life  and  happy  in  Men's  Praise ; 

Enough  for  you  the  Shade  beneath  the  Rough, 
Enough  to  watch  the  wild  World  go  its  Ways. 

******** 

Ages  of  Progress  !  These  eight  hundred  Years 
Hath  Europe  shuddered  with  her  Hopes  or  Fears, 

And  now !  —  she  listens  in  the  Wilderness 
To  thee,  and  half  belie  veth  what  she  hears ! 

Andrew  Lang. 


These  pearls  of  thought  in  Persian  gulfs  were  bred, 
Each  softly  lucent  as  a  rounded  moon ; 
The  diver  Omar  plucked  them  from  their  bed, 
FitzGerald  strung  them  on  an  English  thread. 

Fit  rosary  for  a  queen,  in  shape  and  hue, 
When  Contemplation  tells  her  pensive  beads 
Of  mortal  thoughts,  forever  old  and  new. 
Fit  for  a  queen  ?  Why,  surely  then  for  you ! 

The  moral  ?  Where  Doubt's  eddies  toss  and  twirl 
Faith's  slender  shallop  till  her  footing  reel, 
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Notes     Plunge :  if  you  find  not  peace  beneath  the  whirl, 
Groping,  you  may  like  Omar  grasp  a  pearl. 

James  Russell  Lowell. 


Sultan  and  Slave  alike  have  gone  their  way 
With  Bahram  Gur,  but  whither  none  may  say, 
Yet  he  who  charmed  the  wise  at  Naishapur 
Seven  centuries  since,  still  charms  the  wise  to-day. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 


Omar,  dear  Sultan  of  the  Persian  Song, 
Familiar  Friend  whom  I  have  loved  so  long, 

Whose  Volume  made  my  pleasant  Hiding-place 
From  this  fantastic  World  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

My  Youth  lies  buried  in  thy  Verses  :  lo, 
I  read,  and  as  the  haunted  Numbers  flow, 

My  Memory  turns  in  anguish  to  the  Face 
That  leaned  o'er  Omar's  pages  long  ago. 

Alas  for  Me,  alas  for  all  who  weep 

And  wonder  at  the  Silence  dark  and  deep 

That  girdles  round  this  little  Lamp  in  space 
No  wiser  than  when  Omar  fell  asleep. 

Rest  in  thy  Grave  beneath  the  crimson  rain 
Of  heart-desired  Roses.  Life  is  Vain, 

And  vain  the  trembling  Legends  we  may  trace 
Upon  the  open  Book  that  shuts  again. 

Justin  Huntly  McCarthy. 
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L'ENVOI 


The  Honorable  John  Hay,  now  Secretary  of  State, 
while  occupying  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club  of  London.    He  said  in  part :  — 

.  .  .  'Although  in  knowledge  and  comprehension 
of  the  two  great  poets  whom  you  are  met  to  commem- 
orate I  am  the  least  among  you,  there  is  no  one  who  re- 
gards them  with  greater  admiration,  or  reads  them  with 
more  enjoyment,  than  myself.  I  can  never  forget  my 
emotions  when  I  first  saw  FitzGerald's  translations  of 
the  Quatrains.  Keats,  in  his  sublime  ode  on  Chap- 
man's Homer,  has  described  the  sensation  once  for 
all:  — 

"  Then  felt  I  like  some  watcher  of  the  skies 
When  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken." 

'  The  exquisite  beauty,  the  faultless  form,  the  singular 
grace  of  those  amazing  stanzas,  were  not  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  depth  and  breadth  of  their  profound  phi- 
losophy, their  knowledge  of  life,  their  dauntless  cour- 
age, their  serene  facing  of  the  ultimate  problems  of  life 
and  death.  Of  course  the  doubt  did  not  spare  me, 
which  has  assailed  many  as  ignorant  as  I  was  of  the 
literature  of  the  East,  whether  it  was  the  poet  or  his 
translator  to  whom  was  due  this  splendid  result.  Was 
it,  in  fact,  a  reproduction  of  an  antique  song,  or  a  mys- 
tification of  a  great  modern,  careless  of  fame,  and  scorn- 
ful of  his  time  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  in  the 
eleventh  century,  so  far  away  as  Khorasan,  so  accom- 
plished a  man-of-letters  lived,  with  such  distinction, 
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L' Envoi  such  breadth,  such  insight,  such  calm  disillusion,  such 
cheerful  and  jocund  despair*?  .  .  . 

'  A  man  of  extraordinary  genius  had  appeared  in  the 
world ;  had  sung  a  song  of  incomparable  beauty  and 
power  in  an  environment  no  longer  worthy  of  him,  in 
a  language  of  narrow  range ;  for  many  generations  the 
song  was  virtually  lost ;  then  by  a  miracle  of  creation, 
a  poet,  a  twin-brother  in  the  spirit  to  the  first,  was  born, 
who  took  up  the  forgotten  poem  and  sang  it  anew  with 
all  its  original  melody  and  force,  and  all  the  accumu- 
lated refinement  of  ages  of  art.  It  seems  to  me  idle  to 
ask  which  was  the  greater  master ;  each  seems  greater 
than  his  work.  The  song  is  like  an  instrument  of  pre- 
cious workmanship  and  marvellous  tone,  which  is 
worthless  in  common  hands,  but  when  it  falls,  at  long 
intervals,  into  the  hands  of  the  supreme  master,  it  yields 
a  melody  of  transcendent  enchantment  to  all  that  have 
ears  to  hear.  If  we  look  at  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the 
two  poets,  there  is  no  longer  any  comparison.  Omar 
sang  to  a  half  barbarous  province ;  FitzGerald,  to  the 
world.  Wherever  the  English  speech  is  spoken  or  read, 
the  Rubaiyat  have  taken  their  place  as  a  classic.  There  is 
not  a  hill-post  in  India,  nor  a  village  in  England,  where 
there  is  not  a  coterie  to  whom  Omar  Khayyam  is  a 
familiar  friend  and  a  bond  of  union.  In  America  he  has 
an  equal  following,  in  many  regions  and  conditions. 
In  the  Eastern  States  his  adepts  form  an  esoteric  sect ; 
the  beautiful  volume  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Vedder  is  a 
centre  of  delight  and  suggestion  wherever  it  exists.  In 
the  cities  of  the  West  you  will  find  the  Quatrains  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  read  books  in  every  club  li- 
brary. I  heard  them  quoted  once  in  one  of  the  most 
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lonely  and  desolate  spots  of  the  high  Rockies  ...  by  a  L' Envoi 
frontiersman  born.  ...  I  thought  that  sublime  setting 
of  primeval  forest  and  pouring  canon  was  worthy  of 
the  lines ;  I  am  sure  the  dewless,  crystalline  air  never 
vibrated  to  strains  of  more  solemn  music.  Certainly, 
our  poet  can  never  be  numbered  among  the  great  pop- 
ular writers  of  all  time.  He  has  told  no  story ;  he  has 
never  unpacked  his  heart  in  public;  he  has  never 
thrown  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  winged  horse,  and 
let  his  imagination  carry  him  where  it  listed.  .  .  .  The 
many  cannot  but  resent  that  air  of  lofty  intelligence, 
that  pale  and  subtle  smile.  But  he  will  hold  a  place 
forever  among  that  limited  number  who,  like  Lucre- 
tius and  Epicurus,  —  without  rage  or  defiance,  even 
without  unbecoming  mirth,  —  look  deep  into  the 
tangled  mysteries  of  things;  refuse  credence  to  the 
absurd,  and  allegiance  to  arrogant  authority;  suffi- 
ciently conscious  of  fallibility  to  be  tolerant  of  all  opin- 
ions ;  with  a  faith  too  wide  for  doctrine  and  a  benevo- 
lence untrammelled  by  creed ;  too  wise  to  be  wholly 
poets,  and  yet  too  surely  poets  to  be  implacably  wise.' 
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